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COMMITTEE assignments for State Council of Educa- 
tion for the semi-annual meeting set for December 5-6 
at the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles is a breakdown 
of an elected membership of 356. The ten specialized 
fields are: Financing public education, 48; International 
relations, 20; Legislative, 58; Moral and spiritual values 
in education, 18; Retirement, 43; Salary schedules and 
trends, 44; Teacher education, 47; Tenure, 29; Youth ac- 
tivities and welfare, 20; Professional rights and responsi- 
bilities, 29. Assignment is made on a basis of Section 
percentage of total membership. 


FIELD CONFERENCES are being held almost daily 
in communities of the state, providing CTA members 
with opportunities to study current issues in education 
and Association program. In Southern Section alone, 
seven conferences were held in October and five are 
slated for November. Other Sections have similar heavy 
schedules for the fall months. 


TEACHER LOAD is subject of a proposed statement by 
CTA Educational Policy Commission, culminating 18 


months of work. Now in draft, it was hoped statement 
would be ready for presentation at December Council 
meeting. Next hurdle will be a paper on pupil behavior. 


THREE CALIFORNIA elementary school teachers won 
$500 cash awards in the American Seating Company’s 
summer scholarship contest: Frank M. Lacey, Ortega 
elementary school, Palo Alto; Mrs. Elaine Stringer, Shaf- 
fer elementary, Atwater; and C. Wendell Waterman, 
Rolando Park elementary, San Diego. California was the 


only state with three winners. All had seen the announce- - 


ment of the essay contest in the two-page advertisement 
appearing in the January and February issues of CTA 
Journal. An announcement of all winners appeared on 
the inside back cover of last month’s Journal. 


CREATIVE ARTS and education will be the theme of 
American Association of School Administrators conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, N. J., February 14-18. A feature 
will be a Walt Disney presentation. Recently DISNEY 
was host to 350 student leaders and administrators of 
Los Angeles and Orange counties at Disneyland for 
dinner, music, and comedy. AASA President C. C. 
TRILLINGHAM, Los Angeles county superintendent of 
schools, announced a project to recognize youth for 
outstanding contributions to school or community. 


IMPROVING LEADERSHIP for Elementary Schools 
will be the theme of the annual meeting of NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals when it meets in 
Los Angeles February 28-March 4. 
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SOUTH SEAS STUDY CRUISE, sponsored by ( ‘4 
Southern Section and USC for six weeks next sum: or, 
is a definite booking aboard the Matson liner SS. A. +i. 
posa. With 137 firm reservations as of October 17, ; us 
90 indefinite listings, the deadline for reservations as 
been extended to December 15, according to Dr. Che ‘er 
Gilpin, assistant executive secretary of CTA-SS. The * ur 
party has 365 berths reserved for CTA members and °}j 
may be expanded if necessary to 410. A staff of nine | 5 
professors will offer courses (six graduate credits) in 
thropology, comparative education, and world affair: 
well as specialized courses, all centered on the count ies 
visited: Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa, «nd 
Hawaii. Departure date is June 21 from San Francisco 
(22nd from L.A), returning to San Francisco August 2; 
rates range from $1035 to $1995. 


ARCOSS-—Association for Retirement Credit for Out-of- 
State Service—has a rapidly growing list of active mem- 
bers since the announcement of its purpose appeared in 
September CTA Journal. Teachers wishing to assist the 
work of ARCOSS may send $5 membership dues to John 
F. Land Jr., treasurer, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 
The membership fund—which officers hope will reach 
the required $40,000—will be used to finance an actuarial 
study to determine the state’s (and the teachers’) costs 
for the extension of retirement credit for teaching service 
rendered outside California after July 1, 1944. A four- 
page promotion leaflet about ARCOSS will soon be in 
print. 


CTA’S MEMBERSHIP for 1958 hit a new peak on Sep- 
tember 30 with 95,032, an increase of 1,584 over the total 
for 1957. This includes 90,406 regular memberships and 
4.350 student (CSTA) memberships. For the same date 
1959 memberships received at state headquarters 
reached 1,428, 41% ahead of the same date last year. 


TEEN-AGERS representing the California Association 
of Student Councils were among more than 1000 citizens 
who attended the ninth annual Governor’s Traffic Safety 
conference in Sacramento last month. The youthful dele- 
gates asked for a probationary driver’s license for all 
minors, which would be revoked if the driver received a 
citation. They also urged that behind-the-wheel driver 
training be made mandatory in all public high schools. 


BAY SECTION’S Christmas flight to Hawaii, the fifth 
midwinter tour group sponsored by the CTA Section, 
will leave Oakland airport December 21 and return 
January 2. 


DR. GARFORD GORDON and Dr. John Bright of CTA 
Research department attended class on teacher salary 
a sponsored by NEA in Washington October 
. JOHN HUTTON is new field representative and 
ae consultant on CTA Bay Section staff. . . . CTA’s 
International Relations committee urges that members 
send copies of CTA Journal to teachers in foreign coun- 
tries. No shipping depots or mailing lists will be provided 
but members are asked to address foreign teachers of 
their personal acquaintance. The committee began pub- 
lication of IR Newsletter out of the San Francisco office 
last month. 
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“CONSTITUTIONAL rights of children not to be dis- 
criminated against in school admission on grounds of 
race or color can neither be nullified openly and directly 
by state legislators or state executive or judicial officers, 
nor nullified indirectly by them through evasion schemes 
for segregation.” In these words the U.S. Supreme Court, 
in its unanimous September 29 opinion, told the people 
of Arkansas to operate the public schools of Little Rock 
as public—not private—institutions. In spite of the judi- 
cial decision, a private corporation enrolled 350 white 
students at Little Rock high school last month. 


INTEGRATED southern school districts now number 
790 (out of approximately 3000). However, 13 schools in 
two states failed to open when the fall term began. Cli- 
maxing the tragic events of the controversial issue of 
integration in the schools was the bombing of integrated 
Clinton, Tennessee, high school on October 5. 


SCHOOL BOND sales across the country hit a new high 
of $1,647,000,000 in the first eight months of this year, 
well ahead of the sales rate of a year ago. Investment 
Bankers Association declared, “There is no basis for 


stating that a stiffening voter resistance to school bond 
issues exists.” 


RUSSIAN language was being taught in only nine Amer- 
ican secondary schools in 1956, according to a private 
survey. By the end of the 1957-58 school year an esti- 
mated 18 public and 18 private schools were offering 
Russian and in some places elementary conversational 
Russian was being offered in elementary schools. Major 
problems are teachers and textbooks. Modern Language 
Association estimates there are fewer than 500 persons 
in the U.S.A. with any experience in teaching Russian, 
mostly at the college level. 


MERIT RATING is now approved in principle by 77.5 
per cent of the nation’s school administrators, according 
to a survey by a national educational magazine. Two 
years ago only 22.5 per cent favored the rating system 
for teachers. There has been no agreement, however, 
on a fool-proof criteria for evaluating teacher merit. 


APPLICATIONS for Federal funds to support research 
projects in educational television, radio, motion pictures, 
and related communications media are being received 
by U.S. Office of Education. National Defense Education 
Act authorized $3 million for the first year, with $500,000 
as initial appropriation, for this purpose. Dr. Anna L. 
liver, director of NEA division of audio-visual instruc- 
ton, is a consultant to the U.S. Office. 


PEARL HARBOR DAY, December 7, will also be pro- 
‘ aimed Civil Defense Day, when Girl Scouts will dis- 
' ‘bute wallet “Preparedness” cards. Girl Scouts of the 

S.A. now enroll over three million girls, ages 7-17. 
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ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE is the title of a General 
Electric stage show now touring high schools in the 
metropolitan areas of California. The show is designed 
to inspire students with an interest in science and engi- 
neering. 

YOUNG PHOTOGRAPHERS will be offered 328 cash 
prizes totaling $10,400 in Kodak’s 1959 high school photo 
contest, more than double the number offered last year. 
Open to students in grades 9 through 12, the 14th annual 
contest will run January 1 to March 31. Salon exhibits— 
strictly non-commercial—are available to high schools 
without cost. Details from School Photo Contest, 343 
State St., Rochester 4, N.Y. In this year’s contest Califor- 
nians won grand awards in three divisions. 

TWENTY CALIFORNIANS are among more than 600 
teachers of the U.S.A. and foreign countries who are par- 
ticipating in the 1958-59 teacher exchange program of 
the State Department. 

ONE OF EVERY FOUR persons in the U.S. will attend 
school or college in the school year 1958-59, says Law- 
rence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education. Enroll- 
ment will increase for the 14th year, now hitting a total 
of 45 million, 1,750,000 higher than last year. Current 
U.S. Office estimates are: K through 8, 31,793,000; 9 
through 12, 8.880,000; higher education, 3,623,000; other 
schools. 649,000. 

PRODUCTIVITY of American schools is declining, says 
an article by Editor David Seligman in October Fortune 
magazine. He points out that steel productivity continues 
to rise and “two workers today can produce as much 
steel as three did in 1947”. Then, he writes, in order to 
judge educational productivity, it is necessary to meas- 
ure the number of students instructed, time consumed, 
and the number of employees required. These figures 
show that the schools are dragging their heels. The arti- 
cle does not discuss the changing characteristics of the 
units of comparison. 

MERIT scholarships for 10,000 of the nation’s high 
school seniors were a step closer as National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation announced semi-finalists in the 
1959 competition. Qualifying tests were given in 14,000 
high schools last April. Although California had 779 
semi-finalists who will take their second tests on Decem- 
ber 6, NMSC warns that quality of effectiveness of the 
Merit program can not be judged by the number, which 
is set by population percentage and other factors. Next 
May | at least 735 fortunate young people will be judged 
Merit Scholars for 1959, entitled to four-year awards for 
college education averaging $650 a year. The program is 
made possible by grants from Ford Foundation, Car- 
negie Corporation, and other industrial sponsors. In its 
fourth year, Merit scholarships are now held. by some 
2300 of the nation’s most able students, attending 325 
colleges. 

FOREIGN teaching posts will be available in Army- 
operated schools for American children in Germany, 
France, Italy, Japan, and Okinawa for the 1959-60 year. 
Qualifications include bachelor’s degree, teacher train- 
ing, and two years experience. Transportation is furn- 
ished, rent-free quarters are available, tour of duty is 
one year, and salary offered is $415 a month. Details 
from CPO, Bay Area Army Transportation Terminal 
Center, Fort Mason, Calif. 





Standard’s local buying means good business 
for more than 26,000 “hometown” suppliers 


Our shopping list covers everything from adding machines to zinc. Almost any item 
you can name — from commonplace things like pencils, paint, pipe, printing to the less 
ordinary like binoculars, badges, blankets and burglar alarms — is on our 50,000-item 
shopping list. 


Here in the West alone, last year Standard was a good customer for more than 10,000 
suppliers of goods and services, to whom we paid more than $250,000,000. This was an 
important factor in the business health of many western towns. 





When a sum like this goes into circulation it spreads out in all directions to support \N 
jobs and payrolls. It helps assure customers for thoysands of enterprises, both small and . Dr. 
large, including Standard. That’s why we make every practical effort to buy locally — of t 
it means better business in the communities we serve. a Sect 
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The Challenge 


of the Commonplace 


Dr. Corey used a speech 

of this title at the six 

Section leadership training 
conferences this fall, employing 
as illustration the life of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. These paragraphs 
are taken from the speech. 


HE WORK OF A TEACHER is in a sense a vast 

and unending succession of the commonplace. Good 
teachers are faced with a multiplicity of everyday tasks 
no one of which seems of serious import. Few teachers 
are known outside their own communities and usually 
must be content with whatever reputation or apprecia- 
tion comes to them within the limits of their own school. 
The occasional teacher who gains some degree of fame 
or notoriety is likely to be recognized for the uncommon 
or unique thing even though done poorly, while the 
teacher who resolutely faces the commonplace and does 
it well must expect to wait for recognition. The supreme 
challenge of teaching is to surmount the possible bore- 
dom and frustration of the commonplace by permeating 
it with dedication and enthusiasm. 

Those whose greatest achievements are registered in 
the minds and hearts of men must learn to labor and to 
wait. Pericles’ funeral oration more than 2000 years ago 
over the Athenians who died for their city just as appro- 
priately could be the epitaph for the good teacher: 

“So they .. . received . . . the grandest of all 
sepulchres, not that in which their mortal bones are 
laid, but a home in the minds of men, where their 
glory remains fresh to stir to speech or action as the 
occasion comes by. For . . . their story is not graven 
only on stone over their native earth, but lives on 
far away, without visible symbol, woven into the 
stuff of other men’s lives.” 

There is always strong temptation for the teacher to 
become discouraged by the apparent insignificance of 
the seemingly unimportant things he does every day. He 
may sometimes feel that the strong currents of life are 
sweeping out beyond him while he is marooned in a 
staznant and shallow pool near the shore. It is to be 
ex ected that teachers sometimes look with some envy 

ie man of action who does big things and can assess 

t he has done as soon as he has finished it. The 

‘hant can balance his books at the end of the year 

the teacher can never count, weigh, or tabulate his 
ial production on the last day of school. The great- 
of the commonplace is apt to be overlooked simply 
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because the commonplace is taken for granted and can 
be properly evaluated only with the passage of time. 

Older teachers are often astonished when reminded 
by a former pupil of the dramatic impact of some simple 
thing which was done far away and long ago. A kind or 
sympathetic word when needed, stern but just rebuke 
when deserved, the inspiration of personal example, a 
contagious enthusiasm for intellectual adventure, sin- 
cere friendship—these are but a few of the ingredients 
of greatness. 

One never knows when the most mundane and com- 
monplace activitv or responsibility will have motivating 
force in some child’s development. A supervisor once 
listened to me for an hour during a literature class in 
which, in my opinion, I did a fair job of impressing the 
class with the beauty and meaning of “The Vision of 
Sir Launfall,” and after the class his only comment to me 
was that my storage closet was a mess. He was right. 
Order and neatness in the room is properly an important 
aspect of the learning situation. Teachers must continue 
to evaluate themselves in terms of the promptness and 
accuracy of their clerical chores; the efficiency with 
which they stimulate desirable classroom behavior and 
their skill in not offending the wrong people. These de- 
tails will continue to be important because they are, even 
though commonplace, necessary elements in maintain- 
ing a classroom atmosphere in which the teacher can 
get into the minds and hearts of his pupils. 

The dedication and inspiration needed to keep the 
commonplace uncommon would be almost too much to 
expect unless there were important rewards and deep 
satisfactions intrinsic in the tasks we face. The creative 
artist finds great pleasure in the task itself and teaching 
is basically an art. In art, technique, although important, 
is wasted if not motivated and directed by attitude and 
purpose. 


Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 
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NOVEMBER 


4- 7—California School Supervisors 
Association and California As- 
sociation of Supervisors of 
Child Welfare and Attend- 
ance, annual convention; San 
Francisco. 

5—Representatives of CTA affili- 
ated organizations; San Fran- 
cisco. 

5- 7—National Association of Public 
School Adult Administrators, 
NEA; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

6- 8—CTA State board of education 
meeting; Chico State College. 

7—CTA Bay Section board of di- 
rectors; Burlingame. 

7—CTA Southern Section board 
of directors; Los Angeles. 

8—State Advisory Council on Ed- 
ucational Research and CTA, 
tenth annual conference; Villa 
Hotel, San Mateo. 

8—California Industrial Educa- 
tion Association, fall executive 
council meeting; Hacienda, 
Fresno. 

8—California Elementary School 
Administrators Association, 
Bay Section meeting; Santa 
Rosa. 

7- 9—School Library Association of 
California, annual state con- 
vention; Mission Inn, River- 
side. 

8—CTA legislative committee; 
San Francisco. 

8—CESAA Northern Section fall 
conference; Sacramento. 

8—CESAA Southern Section 
meeting; Glendale. 

8—CSTA Southern professional 
problems conference; San Fer- 
nando Valley State College. 

8- 9—California School Health As- 
sociation, annual meeting; Ha- 
cienda Motel, Fresno. 

8—CTA Northern Section public 
relations conference; Chico 
State College. 

8- 9—California Business Education 
Association, executive council 
meeting; Bakersfield. 

9-15—American Education Week. 

11-13—California Congress of Parents 

& Teachers, state board of 
managers meeting; Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles. 

14—CTA Educational Policy com- 
mission; San Francisco. 

14—CTA Southern Section chapter 
president’s workshop; Los An- 
geles. 


15—CTA Southern Section council 
meeting; Los Angeles. 
15—CTA Bay Section council; 
Washington School, Berkeley. 
15—CTA Central Coast Section 
council meeting; Watsonville. 
15—CTA Northern Section stand- 
ing committee chairmen; Sec- 
tion headquarters, Sacramento 
15—CBEA Bay Section meeting; 
Hotel Leamington, Oakland. 
15—CBEA Southern Section meet- 
ing; Beverly Hills high school. 
15—California Council for Adult 
Education, state conference, 
San Francisco. 
15—CSTA Northern professional 
problems conference; Univer- 
sity of San Francisco. 
15—CTA North Coast Section 
council. 
20-22—California Association of 
Adult Education Administra- 
tors annual conference; Stock- 
ton Hotel, Stockton. 
21-22—Audio-Visual Educational As- 
sociation, Southern Section, 
annual fall conference; Craw- 
ford high school, San Diego. 
21-22—CTA Teacher Education com- 
mission; San Francisco. 
21-23—Southern California Council 
of Teachers of English; Lake 
Arrowhead. 
21—CTA Southern Section new 
teachers conference; Los An- 
geles. 
22—CTA Northern Section Cali- 
fornia Education Clubs con- 
ference; Sacramento. 
22—CTA Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities committee, 
Tenure committee, and 
Teacher Education commis- 
sion; San Francisco. 
22—CTA Northern Section board 
of directors; Burlingame. 
23-26—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education & 
Recreation, Third National 
Conference; Washington, 
D.C. 
24—CTA Section Secretaries; San 
Francisco. 
24-25—CTA Consulting Groups on 
Professional Objectives; (see 
article in this issue). 
24-26—California State Central Com- 
mittee on Social Studies; San 
Francisco. 
27-29—National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, 38th annual con- 


vention; Sheraton-Palace | 
tel, San Francisco. 

29—CTA Northern Section } 
of directors meeting; S cr; 
mento. 


DECEMBER 


3- 4—California Associatio 4 of 
School Administrators, } ard 
of governors, Administr.tive 
Policies commission, and Sec- 
tion chairmen; Ambass.dor 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

3- 5—California State Curriculum 
commission; Berkeley. 

5- 6—CTA State Council of Educa- 
tion; Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

4—CTA NEA Relations commis- 
sion, Los Angeles. 

4—CSTA State Executive board 
meeting; Los Angeles. 

4—CTA Classroom Teachers De- 
partment presidents; Los An- 
geles. 

4—CTA Educational Policy com- 
mission; Los Angeles. 

4—CTA Central Section board of 
director meeting; Los Angeles. 

5—CTA Educational Policy com- 
mission and Personnel Stand- 
ards commission, Los Angeles. 

5- 6—CTA Executive Committee, 
North Coast Section; Los An- 
geles. 


5- 6—CSTA State Executive Coun- ff 


cil; Los Angeles. 
6-10—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 
Fourth Research Institute; 
Washington, D. C. 
8-10—American Association for 

Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, fitness confer- 
ence; Washington, D. C. 

9—California Retired Teachers 
Association, state board meet- 
ing; Los Angeles. 

10—CTA Northern Section officers 
meeting; Sacramento. 

12—CTA Bay Section board of di- 
rectors; Burlingame. 

12—CTA Central Section board of 
directors; Fresno. 

12—CTA Southern Section board 
of directors, Los Angeles. 


12-13—CTA Northern Section bylaws | 
and policies committee meet- | 


ing; Sacramento. 
13—CTA State board of directors: 


San Francisco. 


13—CTA Central Section advisory 


council; Fresno. 
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Leaders of consulting groups will 


prepare this month for CTA’s 


new communications project. 


geen everyone can relate some anecdote 


about a turn of events caused by failure to 


| receive a message or by the misunderstanding of 


a message delivered. The converse of such a tale 
makes good telling too, of the happy conse- 
quences of getting the right word to the right 
people at the right time. We prefer the latter 
type of story—the account of a vital and effective 


/ communication process, laid down in timely 


fashion within the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

All of us in school business are concerned 
about the cross-currents of complaint and criti- 
cism which are presently swirling about the 


) schools. Many of these are aimed directly at the 
} education profession or at policies or procedures 


which involve the profession. Even if there were 
no questions being raised and if school waters 
were unruffled, the education profession would 


) still have continually to take stock of its direc- 




















) tion, progress, and management. 


It may very well be that the growing member- 
ship of CTA has made it less easy for the individ- 
ual educator to find expression for his professional 
viewpoints. For some people an increasing rela- 
tive anonymity in the organized profession may 
simply make them turn away from the contin- 
ual _v needed personal review of their professional 
cor victions and actions. They have begun to drift 
aw y from a charted course in the educational 
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seas only to yield to any current or tide. In rough 
weather they may find themselves “putting into 
any old port in the storm.” Such a result is dam- 
aging both to the schools and to the profession. 

CTA is moving to set up for educators some 
additional navigation aids to those it already has 
in operation. On November 24th and 25th the 
CTA state staff is planning to meet in more than 
forty communities with selected persons from lo- 
cal teacher associations, the purpose being to 
ready these individuals for initiating a statewide 
network of consulting discussion groups of CTA 
members. 

What will be discussed? Over a cycle of sev- 
eral years, it is expected that a long list of pro- 
fessional issues and problems will be examined 
—the nature and status of the profession, teacher 
selection and preparation, the school curriculum, 
teaching methodology, evaluation of teaching 
competence and performance, the organization 
of the profession, teacher-parent-citizen commu- 
nication, and many aspects of teacher welfare. 
These will be discussed from the viewpoint of 
what CTA and NEA is to do about them. A sum- 
mary of the discussions will be sent to the CTA 
state office. 

These discussions will not be merely verbal 
exercises, nor will the reports simply fall into the 
“circular file.” There is a state-level agency which 
is responsible for the utilization of the summaries, 
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namely the CTA Panel on Evaluation 
of Program and Services. The nine- 
member panel is advisory to the CTA 
Board of Directors, meets monthly 
during the school year, and must sub- 
mit to the Board its best professional 
opinion about CTA goals and proc- 
esses. The panel will see to it that the 
hopes and suggestions reflected in 
the summaries are brought to the at- 
tention of the Board. 

The topic selected for professional 
discussion in 1958-59 is teacher edu- 
cation. It includes many issues, no 
few of which are closely related to 
some of the arguments being waged 
about public education in the na- 
tional press and journals. What and 
how much liberal education for 
teaching? What professional educa- 
tion? What kind of internship for 
teaching service? How to accredit 
teacher education colleges? How to 
obtain reciprocity among states for 
issuing teaching certificates? What 
credential revision? In other words, 
what is at stake is the entire matter 
of professional standards for teach- 
ing service. 

Discussion guides will be prepared 
for consulting group leaders. These 
will outline the main issues, supply 
an amount of factual information or 
data, and include reading lists and 
references to enable the discussion 
leader to stimulate an exchange of 
opinion. Briefer guides for partici- 
pants will appear in CTA Journal in 
the months suggested for holding the 
meetings. Forms for reporting the 
consensus of the group will accom- 
pany the leader’s manual. If there is 
sharp difference of professional opin- 
ion, it will be quite in order for a “mi- 
nority report” to be sent along with 
the general consensus. 

Is this consulting group project a 
novel stroke from the azure blue? 
Not at all. The California Teachers 
Association conducted for four years 
at the opening of World War II a 
similar series of “grass-roots hot- 


groups encourage listening on the 
part of a few members rather than 
participation. The successful group 
will ordinarily include a substantial 
cross-section of the many interests 
and responsibilities in education. To 
borrow a brief paragraph from the 
October, 1942, Sierra Educational 
News: 

“A typical group contained 
about seven elementary teachers, 
five high school teachers, one col- 
lege teacher, two administrators, 
and two lay persons. [Lay citizens 
were occasionally invited to partic- 
ipate in some particular topic but 
were not regular members of the 
discussion group.] A tabulation 
shows that of each 10 typical meet- 
ings, 4 were held in private homes, 
5 were held in a suitable room in 
the school house —such as the 
teachers’ room, social room, or li- 
brary — and one meeting was held 
in a public place, usually in con- 
nection with a dinner. Many 
groups reported light refreshments 
and some social good time in con- 
nection with meeting. Most of the 
Associates have been classroom 
teachers as was originally sug- 
gested.” 

The reference to “Associates” is to 
the title given to group leaders as as- 
sociates of the state Educational Pol- 
icies and Plans Committee. This com- 
mittee would correspond to the pres- 
ent Panel on Program and Services. 

It may be seen that informality is 
another key ingredient to the suc- 
cessful meeting. A place where mem- 
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houses”. Gasoline rationing halted fi 


the program after the war had sub- 
stantially diverted its course from 
professional association topics to na- 
tional defense. Even so, the four 
years of operation provided valuable 
experience in the use of this commu- 
nications technique. 

It was demonstrated that the suc- 
cessful discussion group does not ex- 
ceed fifteen members in size. Larger 


You have an impressive record, 
Mr. Nesmith ...A.B., M.A., Ph. 
D., Rhodes Scholar... but can you 
coach backfield? 


bers might sit comfortably in ac cle 
is preferred to the rows of des} ; in 
the typical classroom. An eleme: t of 
sociability is possible —a dinne : or 
pot luck supper, a dessert aft ‘ra 
home supper, coffee and light p: stry 
before or after the discussion. S me 
groups even take a few minutes for 
such entertainment as listenin : to 
records, looking at slides, heari:g a 
review of a book or a trip. Each 
group develops its own prefere:ices 
in such matters. 

The composition of a group needs 
to be thought out with some care. 
Unless the local school situation 
makes it impossible, a consulting 
group should include classroom 
teachers from all levels of education, 
including higher education if they 
will join up, and auxiliary services 
and administrative staff members. 
Where the group must be recruited 
from one level of education only, this 
should be done; the summaries will 
be no less welcome. 

Readers are urged to ask their lo- 
cal association presidents about lo- 
cal arrangements for joining in the 
project. The presidents have been 
alerted to the selection of group lead- 
ers and project directors. High pres- 
sure methods to obtain participants 
are not desired, the entire value of 
the program depending heavily on 
voluntary interest. However, the op- 
portunity for worthwhile activity of 
this kind will flourish only in the 
presence of genuine professional con- 
cern. Accordingly, let your chapter 
or association officers know of your 
desire to form or join a group. 

It is thought that at least two ses- 
sions should take place by the end of 
February, in order that forthcoming 
ideas might be available to the April 
State Council meeting. Such a sched- 
ule suggests January and February 
as meeting months. 

While typically the groups will 
probably hold evening meetings of 
an hour or two, it may be perfectly 
practicable for teachers in some situ- 
ations to make their consulting group 
a luncheon round table which could 
meet a number of times between De- 
cember and March. Such details can 
be left up to the group. 

To you, a bold, new professional 
voyage! May it bring you success, 
happiness, and a safe landing! 

KENNETH R. BROWN 

CTA Professional Services Executie 
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FORMS FOR CONFERENCE AREA rose last month 
as Contractor Swinerton and Walberg reached dramatic 
stages in construction of CTA’s new headquarters build- 


ing at Burlingame. Concrete walls are now set. At left is 


shown Architect Gilbert Lord of the firm of Welton 


Becket and Associates, explaining blueprints to Teacher 


Wallace Sellman and members of San Francisco City 
College’s class in architectural drafting for contracting 
and building. Bottom left, construction superintendent 
Art Henander points out a detail of heavy reinforcing 
steel to the class. Bottom right, boys peer at workmen 
pouring concrete at top of conference area forms. Work 
has now moved to the second floor of the state associa- 


tion’s education center. Photos by Madison Devlin. 





Teacher Reservists and Military Leave 


Legal opinion quotes provisions 


covering duty with armed forces. 


Teachers and administrators who are reservists in the armed services re- 
quested the CTA Professional Rights and Responsibilities committee to study 
the legal rights of one who takes a leave of absence from a school district to 
serve a short tour of active duty. The committee of the State Council com- 
pleted its recommendations early this year and requested the Personnel Stand- 
ards Commission to prepare a statement on ethical responsibilities of all parties 
involved in military leave. The joint statement, as well as a legal interpretation 
by Johnson & Stanton, CTA counsel, is given in full below: 


| ies armed forces reserve, corps is 
recognized as the nation’s strong 
second line of defense. It is composed 
mostly of veterans of World War II 
and the Korean police action. As a 
result of this service and because of 
world tensions, they are convinced 
that the United States must remain 
strong and instantly ready to repel an 
aggressor. They are therefore taking 
part in a continuous training pro- 
gram which includes weekly meet- 
ings, summer encampments, and/or 
courses of instruction at service 
schools throughout the country. The 
program is designed to make a large 
number of expertly trained, fully 
equipped men immediately available 
when and if a national emergency 
arises. 

The Personnel Standards Commis- 
sion commends teachers for this serv- 
ice to their country and recognizes 
their legal rights while involved in 
such a program. However, the Com- 
mission considers that they are obli- 
gated to make every effort to sched- 
ule active duty training periods 
through the summer months or dur- 
ing vacation periods. Such schedul- 
ing would constitute the best possible 
arrangement for the district as it 
would neither necessitate interrup- 
tion of the student classroom program 
nor place extra financial burden on 
the district of payment of salary (up 
to 30 days) to both the teacher re- 
questing military leave and to his 
substitute. 

However, if it is impossible to ar- 
range active duty training during the 
summer months or vacation periods, 
either because a needed course is not 
offered at such time or because of 


the inability of the teacher to secure 
a waiver of training or to obtain a 
change in training dates, the Com- 
mission would expect proper advance 
notice be given the district and all 
parties involved, the individual, the 
administration, and the local board 
of education, to abide by the spirit 
and letter of the provisions of the 
Military and Veterans Code covering 
such leave. Portions of this code are 
quoted and interpreted by a recent 
legal opinion rendered by the law 
firm of Johnson & Stanton, attorneys 
for the CTA: 

“Pursuant to Section 395 of the 
Military and Veterans Code, any 
public employee who is a member of 
the reserve corps of the armed forces 
of the United States is entitled to 
temporary military leave of absence 
not exceeding 180 days while on mili- 
tary duty. 

“Section 389 of the Military and 
Veterans Code defines ‘temporary 
military leave of absence’ to be a 
‘leave of absence from public em- 
ployment to engage in ordered mili- 
tary duty for a period which by the 
order is not to exceed 180 calendar 
days including travel time for pur- 
poses of military training, drills, en- 
campment, naval cruises, special ex- 
ercises or like activity as a member 
of the reserve corps .. .. The same 
section defines ‘public employee’ as 
‘any officer or employee of a public 
agency and includes a school district 
within the meaning of public agency. 

“Based upon these sections, it is 
our opinion that a teacher, regardless 
of his length of service, is entitled to 
a temporary military leave of ab- 
sence when ordered to active duty 


for a period of not more thai 18) 
days, even when such order is i. sued 
at his own request. 

“A teacher’s right to compens ition 
for the period covered by the tem. 
porary military leave of abserce jg 
governed by Section 395.01 ©: the 
Military and Veterans Code, which 
reads as follows: 

““Any public employee who is on 
temporary military leave of absence 
and who has been in the service of 
the public agency from which the 
leave is taken for a period of not less 
than one year immediately prior to 
the day on which the absence begins 
shall be entitled to receive his salary 
or compensation as such public em- 
ployee for the first 30 calendar days 
of any such absence. Pay for such 
purposes shall not exceed 30 days in 
any one fiscal year. For the purposes 
of this section, in determining the 
one year of public agency service, all 
service of said public employee in 
the recognized military service shall 
be counted as public agency service. 

“It is our further opinion, based 
upon the quoted section, that a 
teacher who meets the requirements 
thereof is entitled to compensation 
for the 30-day temporary leave of 
absence taken, which compensation 
is computed pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 13845 and 13835 of 
the Education Code. (28 Ops. Cal. 
Atty. Gen. 83) This statement must 
be qualified only to the extent that 
teachers ordered to perform military 
service during the non-teaching and 
non-payment months of the school 
year are not entitled to compensation 
under Sections 395 and 395.01. Thus 
in cases where it is unnecessary for 
a teacher to obtain leave from the 
performance of teaching duties, as 
where he is ordered to military duty 
in the months of July and August, 
and such duty does not extend into 
the annual school term, and there is 
no compensation otherwise payable 
during this non-duty period, then 
there is no right to receive compensa- 
tion under Sections 395 and 395.01. 
(19 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 132) In this 
regard, the law does not deny 4 
teacher the right to compensation for 
temporary military leave taken cur- 
ing the annual school term even 
though the teacher could have re- 
quested such leave during the non- 
teaching and non-paying months of 
the year.” 
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Sar Jose State College Teachers’ 
Assn. (CTA) is one of the most active 
California state college CTA chap- 
ters, despite its relatively recent en- 
trance into the state-wide organiza- 
tiona! CTA “family.” 

Organized in spring, 1957, under 
presidency of Dr. Patrick J. Ryan, as- 
sociate professor of education, the 
36-member group wasted little time 
before rolling up its sleeves and 
plunging pell-mell into the center of 
California state college CTA activity. 

Currently engaged in a vigorous 
membership drive to boost its pres- 
ent membership from 75 to at least 
150 or more, the chapter now is 
headed by Dr. John W. Gilbaugh, as- 
sociate professor of education, who 
took over presidential reins from Dr. 
Ryan in September. 

Dr. C. Denny Auchard, assistant 
professor of education, is vice-presi- 
dent, and other officers include Dr. 
June V. McCann, women’s physical 
education department head, secre- 
tary; Dr. Dwight T. Shafer, assistant 
professor of education, treasurer; and 
Warren Kallenbach, assistant profes- 
sor of education, director. Also active 
is Dr. Harry T. Jensen, professor of 
education. 

This fall, the campus chapter 
joined its parent organization and 
other state college CTA groups in 
emphatic endorsement of Proposition 
3 on the November ballot, authoriz- 
ing a $200 million bond issue to meet 
part of a five-year minimum building 
program for California state colleges, 
University of California, mental hos- 
pitals, and youth authority and cor- 
rectional institutions. 

The San Jose State College chapter 
owes much of its progressiveness and 
enthusiasm to dynamic, red-haired 
Dr. Ryan, sparkplug of an organiza- 
tion whose wide-scale participation 
in state CTA projects during the past 
year belies its tender age. 

Having helped organize the group, 
Dr. Ryan regularly represented the 
lusty infant organization in Bay Sec- 
tion Council meetings and took part 
in many projects designed to expand 
anc develop CTA’s much-needed op- 

‘ion as a clearing house for com- 

ity problems among California 
sta'> colleges. 

‘vr. Ryan and other San Jose chap- 
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Jose State Has Active CTA Chapter 


State Finance Director T. H. Mug- 
ford, second from right, and Assistant 
Director Robert Harkness, second 
from left, studied San Jose State Col- 
lege construction needs during a re- 
cent official campus visit. Oldest and 
largest of California state colleges, 
the institution is slated to receive $15 
million worth of building expansion 
in the state’s proposed five-year “hard 
core’ construction program. Fall, 
1958, enrollment at the college 
climbed near the 14,000 mark. Here, 
Dr. C. Grant Burton, right, college 
executive dean, and Lawrence A. Ap- 
pleton, left, associate professor of 
business and regional informational 
coordinator for Prop. 3, state building 
construction issue on the Nov. 4 bal- 
lot, tell the officials of plans to remove 
campus Quonset huts permanently 
when necessary buildings are added. 


ter representatives joined state col- 
lege groups throughout California in 
working to set up, through coopera- 
tion of CTA and state college chap- 
ters, a commission on higher educa- 
tion providing CTA with needed 
machinery to serve higher education 
needs in California. 

The San Jose chapter also shared 
leadership in efforts to increase state 
college faculty salaries, in coopera- 
tion with other state college and Uni- 
versity of California CTA groups. 

The campus chapter also is repre- 
sented on the Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards (TEPS) com- 
mittee of the Bay Section Council in 
cooperation with state TEPS commis- 
sion, CSTA sponsor, and has partici- 
pated in San Francisco conferences 
with Robert Rees, state CTA field 


service executive. 


LETTERS 


from readers 


Student Teaching 

Teacher-preparation institutions may find 
themselves regarded by the public schools 
as Ivory Towers when they prefer to play 
the role of Watch Towers. Building bridges 
between the college and school is of par- 
ticular concern to institutions that prepare 
teachers and may be accomplished through 
the student-teaching experience on three 
important levels. 

The first of these is at the level of the 
student teacher. In almost all surveys of the 
value of professional preparation courses, 
student teaching is classed by beginning 
teachers as the experience that has been of 
most value to them. The regular classroom 
teacher in the role of a supervising teacher 
is the single most important element in de- 
veloping Mr. Joe College into Mr. Profes- 
sional Teacher. 

The second major way that student teach- 
ing serves as a bridge between school and 
college is in the interchange of ideas be- 
tween the college supervisor and classroom 
teachers. It is a two-way process involving 
a healthy give-and-take on all fronts of the 
educative process, an exchange that may 
draw together the gap between theory and 
practice. 

The third way is the Committee on 
Teacher Education that is made up of col- 
lege personnel concerned with teacher ed- 
ucation and public school teachers and 
administrators, parents and student teach- 
ers. These committees may put on 
workshops, develop policies, or produce 
student-teacher handbooks. 

The end result of this bridge-building is 
a better education for the children in the 
school and a better teacher for the schools 
in the state. 

EDWIN J. SWINEFORD 
Asst. Prof. Educ., UC, Santa Barbara 


Making Scientists 

An evaluation study of our science de- 
partment during the school years °45-'46 
and ’46-’47 gave strong indications that we 
should offer more technical and advanced 
experiences in science, and that they should 
cover more fields. These indications were 
to strengthen the academic challenge to the 
better students, and also satisfy any drive 
a gifted student might have. 

Our biggest problem was the limited ex- 
perience in science any one teacher might 
have compared to the very broad aspect of 
the topics the students chose. We suggested 
the students ask scientists (doctors, drug- 
gists, engineers) and technicians (medical 
clinics) of the community to help them. 

In 1955, the Helipot Corporation (elec- 
tronics) moved into our district, employing 
over 500 engineers and research scientists. 
A very fine program developed which made 
close personal contacts possible between 


(Continued to page 39) 
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We Try TV 


Joy J. Taylor 


eee planted itself firmly in 
the hearts of Michiganders when 
Planet Earth was viewed via TV 
through cameras operating in a bal- 
loon 60,000 feet overhead. 

Beloved by the kiddies and ban- 
ished by most intellectuals, that noisy 
rectangular loud speaker with pic- 
ture tube is here to stay. Every day, 
some “television first” embeds TV 
deeper into the culture. 

Television is helping the printed 
word hobble right through the near- 
est exit. Dr. Robert C. Snider and 
Carl Purcell, of NEA Audio Visual 
Instructional Service, recently pre- 
dicted slow disappearance of the 
printed word as Era Audio-Visual 
takes over. 

Educators will continue to bat pros 
and cons of commercial ventures 
touching education, and vice versa, 
fiddling while Junior’s eyes burn out 
from watching too much television. 
Commercial television is now a part 
of this culture with which education 
must deal—and education can use it 
as a communications tool in a dis- 
trict’s overall public relations pro- 
gram. 

Part of education’s trouble in ex- 
plaining what's being taught and how 
it’s being taught has been difficulty 
in explaining the program without 
showing it. Open houses draw only a 
small percentage of people in the dis- 
trict who foot the bill for schools. 
Logical step is to present parts of the 
school program on television, putting 
to use a family’s inherent attachment 
for late, late movies. 

San Bernardino, a city of 90,000 
which is an hour’s drive from Los 
Angeles, has never had much oppor- 
tunity to use television as a means of 
showing school curriculum. All TV 
emanates from Los Angeles. 

San Bernardino City Schools dis- 


Mrs. Taylor is editor of publica- 
tions for San Bernardino city schools. 
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covered a program sponsored by 
California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section, was making time 
available to school districts through- 
out Southern California. We ac- 
cepted an invitation to use an hour 
of TV time. 

Everyone participating was a bit 
apprehensive. Worries fell into three 
general categories, and stayed there 
until dissolved by the general suc- 
cess of both half-hour shows. In 
order: 

1. Would the material we had pre- 

pared be suitable? 

2. What would happen if we for- 

got our lines? 


Television Spots Being 


3. Had we chosen the right su ject 

matter? 

Secondary staff members de: ided 
to present an overview of the 1 ath. 
science program, selection of ‘opic 
made easier by already established 
public interest in science educ: tion, 

Working with the radio-TY ¢o. 
ordinator for CTA, a committee 
mapped the general format o! the 
show. The superintendent would 
make general statements on the place 
of science in the school program, and 
present a few basic facts on the school 
system. One staff member would 
moderate, introducing a demonstra- 
tion by an elementary youngster and 


Produced by Teachers 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Associa- 

tion will put the teacher and the 

classroom on the state’s television 
screens. 

A series of three and five minute 
TV spots featuring California teach- 
ers is now being released to 31 tele- 
vision stations in the state for initial 
showing during American Education 
Week, November 9-15. The films will 
be on permanent loan to the stations 
for continuing use. 

Produced under the supervision of 
Mrs. Mabel Perryman, CTA radio 
and television director, the films are 
being made by Pacific Productions of 
San Francisco. The expense to CTA 
for filming, taping, and distribution 
will be considerable but there will 


be no cost to television stations. 
Subjects covered in the series in- 
clude a fifth grade arithmetic class, a 
fourth grade Spanish class, elemen- 
tary science for middle grades, first 


grade instruction in reading and 
writing. High school and interme- 
diate classes will be shown in history, 
world geography, and English. 

Each spot opens with the CTA 
theme title “Accent on Youth”. The 
classroom scenes which follow have 
been selected from schools through- 
out the state. 

CTA’s Commission on Educational 
Policy appears in three spots, inter- 


preting California’s social studies cur- 
riculum. Mrs. Mary Rhodes, CTA 
president, appears in a spot on the 
teaching of high school English. 

Among teachers appearing in the 
first six films is Verda Holmberg, fifth 
grade teacher at Concord, shown in 
picture at left. 

This series of on-the-spot local 
school scenes is an original CTA pro- 


motion. Soon to follow will be a sim- 
ilar series adapted for use by Califor- 


nia’s 156 radio stations. 
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her ' acher, exhibits from students 
parti. pating in the district science 
fair, nd some industry representa- 
tives resenting their part of the dis- 
trict iath-science program. 

“B. breaking the show into seg- 
during its preparation, time 
very quickly, and the 28 min- 
utes :llotted was really too little,” 
related secondary coordinator Ed- 
ward V. Ryan, high school vice prin- 
cipal. Demonstration received eight 
minutes; science fair students five 
minutes; industry-education discus- 
sion 10 minutes. The CTA coordina- 
tor held the show together, appear- 
ing as the official moderator for the 
program. 

Elementary staff members decided 
to devote their half-hour to some- 
thing “not quite so overworked” as 
science and math themes. Because 
the director of elementary education 
felt the public seems to think geog- 
raphy is no longer a part of the cur- 
riculum, map reading was chosen as 
the skill to be portrayed, with devel- 
opment of the skill shown from kin- 
dergarten through sixth grade. 

“Various teachers knew the gen- 
eral nature of what the others were 
doing, but they did not work to- 
gether. Though we had some difficul- 
ties when we found we could not re- 
hearse before showtime, we quickly 
rearranged our thinking and tenta- 
tive organization,” explained elemen- 
tary director Miss Ethel M. Johnson. 

“Perhaps we were just lucky, but 
the incidents due to our inexperience 
were casually picked up by the ex- 
perienced coordinator so that view- 
ers were unaware of our difficulties, 
she added. 

Both elementary and secondary 
school coordinators agreed: Have a 
subject that lends itself to audio and 
visual presentation and organize ‘so 
that each person understands respon- 
sibility but is also ready to alter plans. 

“We felt good about our experi- 
ence ... parents were proud, pupils 
were thrilled as expected . . . teachers 
were pleased with how well they car- 
rie! through what they had antici- 
pated with apprehension . . . and the 
rest of us were proud of both groups,” 
Miss Johnson stated. 

“| never realized how administra- 
tors are afraid to bring schools to the 
cor unity, until a friend of mine in 
anc ier system was flabbergasted 
tha in San Bernardino townspeople 
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ment 
went 





The two teachers who taught the first math-science summer classes for the 
gifted rehearse fora TV show with one of the students. 


take responsibility in interviews for 
scholarship winners,” said Dr. Elsie 
F. Gibbs, director of secondary edu- 
cation. 

She agreed that this fear follows 
through to such experiences as tele- 
vision, where the schools are brought 
right into living rooms of the people 
who finance the schools and look to 
schools for the future safety of the 
nation. Why shouldn't these people 
know what their schools are doing? 


If a system is sure of its program 
and proud of it, administrators should 
welcome the opportunity for school 
program interpretation via newspa- 
per, television and radio. The secret 
lies in who does the interpretation, 
and perhaps incorrect interpretation 
of school curriculum by mass media 
has left a bad taste on education’s 
palate. In this case, prevention is 
worth a trite pound of cure. 


Superintendent of Schools F. Eu- 
gene Mueller noted that San Bernar- 
dino’s programs were offered with a 
minimum of preparation, so that the 
operation was not a hurdle which 
threw the district into a tizzy for a 
month of Sundays. 


“Direction by CTA relieved our 
qualms and I would have had some 
without the help of the professional 
group, Mueller added. “As a district 
secures experience, quality of pro- 
grams will improve in proportion to 
amount of experience gained in tele- 
vision.” 


Check list of “what to do’s” may be 
helpful in a district’s first venture into 
Picture Tube Land: 

1. Procure show time well enough 
in advance to contact participants 
and plan. 

2. Have several meetings with 
school coordinators and professional 
person from CTA or perhaps the sta- 
tion. 

3. Select coordinator for each level 
of education to be presented during 
program. 

4. Select a subject in which there 
is already some public interest gener- 
ated, and select people who will 
make good appearances with respect 
to voice quality, appearance, and 
general personality. 

5. Study sample formats of shows 
similar to yours. 

6. Choose methods of presenta- 
tion. For example: lecture, interview, 
panel, demonstration. 

7. Break number of show minutes 
into blocks, and give responsibility 
of each block to key person in the 
presentation. Prepare script for show, 
giving description after each person 
who speaks. 

8. Keep away from all lecture or 
all demonstration, but mix up presen- 
tation methods. 

9. Let the superintendent intro- 
duce the show. Everyone generally 
likes to see him. 

10. Try to include at least one 


(Continued to page 32) 
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Exams Point the Way 


A British exchange teacher in California 


shows how English-American schools differ, 


yet strive for comparable objectives. 


Jack Potter 


OW do American and English 
systems of education compare? 
This is the question in which parents 
and teachers are much interested. It 
is an impossibly wide question to ask 
of an exchange teacher for many rea- 
sons. Having taught in only one 
American school—and that for no 
more than one school year—it would 
be presumptuous of me to make com- 
parisons. Comparative education is a 
study in itself; a subject in which it 
is only too easy for the amateur to 
arrive at portmanteau conclusions 
and useless generalizations through 
a lack of complete knowledge. 

It is of importance that Americans 
should understand the basic differ- 
ence between the educational philos- 
ophies of the two countries, because 
from these philosophies stem the re- 
spective problems with which each 
country is currently concerned. Much 
more ought also to be understood 
about the philosophy behind Russian 
education—particularly the problems 
the system produces—before one can 
be justified in making any compar- 
ison whatsoever. 

The dismay produced in America 
a year ago by the advent of a Russian 
satellite set off a whole series of at- 
tacks on the educational system here. 
Hasty, uninformed, muddle-headed 
conclusions began appearing in print 
under the name of anybody who 
could command a column or two. To 
my mind the first Sputnik was of little 
significance as regards education—or 
if it was, then the launching of an 
American satellite a few months later 
proved how sensitive to national de- 


Mr. Potter was an exchange teacher 
at Santa Barbara junior high school 
last year but returned in August to 
his home at Gravesend, Kent, England 
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mands was the education system 
here. 

The first point to understand about 
education in England is that there 
are virtually two systems. There is 
national secondary education, which 
takes in 96% of the two million chil- 
dren at school between the ages of 
11 and 18, and there is the famous 
Public School system (independent 
schools in American parlance) which 
embraces the other four per cent. 

The independent “Public Schools” 
recruit their students at the age of 
thirteen by examination. Intending 
pupils are usually registered at birth 
for the chosen school, the fees for the 
successful are extremely high and the 
entrance examination is stringent, 
testing the intending student in Eng- 
lish, history, geography, French, 
Latin, mathematics (arithmetic, ge- 
ometry, algebra) and scripture. 

There are a few scholarships to be 
won, but since the training prior to 
the entrance examination is only to 
be had at equally expensive inde- 
pendent preparatory schools, it is ap- 
parent that Public School education 
is only open to the bright children of 
the wealthy. 

Since these “Public Schools” fur- 
nish half the undergraduate popula- 
tion of two of our finest universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge, and since a 
Public School education is an asset 
in gaining higher executive positions, 
commissions in the armed forces, and 
top civil service appointments, most 
upper-class and professional parents 
send their children to “Public 
Schools” or, failing that, they prefer 
to send them to minor independent 
schools rather than to state schools. 

At “Back to School Night” at Santa 
Barbara junior high I had two doc- 
tors, an air force officer and a univer- 
sity professor among the parents of 
the children I was teaching. This 
would not be so in England. Such 
parents would have their children at 


the independent schools or the 
of school with the highest prest 
the national system — the Gra: 
school. 

The second of the educationa sys. 
tems in England, the state, or p iblic 
system as Americans would c:.'! it 
takes in the majority of the nation’s 
children. A further point to ‘ake 
about British education is that it con. 
sists of a series of hurdles by way of 
examinations, so that for a student to 
have arrived at the end of a univer. 
sity career he will have had to survive 
a whole series of stiff examinations, 
the first at an age between ten and 
eleven, another at sixteen, another at 
eighteen to enter the university and 
his finals at the university—each an 
eliminating exam. 

Children begin at five years of age 
in the Infants School. At seven they 
progress to the Junior School (ele- 
mentary school in America) where 
they stay until they face the mis- 
named, but notorious, “eleven plus’ 
examination which will determine to 
which of the three types of state 
schools they will proceed for the sec- 
ondary stage of their education. 

The three types of schooling are 
grammar, technical and modern. The 
first provides an academic education 
and prepares its students for an ex- 
amination, The General Certificate of 
Education, at 16. The G. C. E. is the 
key to all the better jobs and profes- 
sions. About 20 per cent of the child 
population attends Grammar Schools ff 
and of these half will achieve success 
in a sufficient number of subjects to 
make it worthwhile for them to stay 
in school for another two years, in 
order to take an examination at an 
advanced level which will enable 
them to proceed to the universities. 

The Technical Schools also train 
their students for the General Certifi- 
cate of Education examination, but 
whereas the Grammar School pupil 
will probably enter for as many as 
eight or nine subjects, the Technical 
School student will present fewer 
subjects as in addition he will study 
subjects with a technical bias. The 
particular bias depends in many cases 
on the school’s locality. In industrial 
areas it will have a bias towards 
skilled trades such as engineering, 
electrical engineering, plumbing or 
building, while in a country area the 
school will have a bias toward agri- 
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A STUDENT VIEWS EDUCATION 





There’s A Difference— 
and There Isn’t 


oe LATE TIMES, especially since 
the Russian earth satellites have 
rendered America conscious of the 
scientific advances in the USSR, there 
has been much talk about the value 
of the educational system in the 
United States. From the time I came 
to America last summer as an ex- 
change student and attended high 
school here, I have had many oppor- 
tunities to compare the school sys- 
tems of the two countries, and I 
should like to discuss some character- 
istics of both systems. 

In my home town, Basel, in the 
German-speaking part of Switzer- 
land, I am attending the “Humanis- 
tisches Gymnasium,” a five hundred 
years old all-boy school with approxi- 
mately 600 students. A “Gymnasium” 
is an eight year high school (from 5th 
to 12th grade) for those who intend 
to continue their education in a uni- 
versity. It is a public school and free. 


Not everybody goes to a gymna- 
sium because many want to go into a 
craft or into another occupation 
which does not require a university 
education. These children go after 
elementary school to special schools 
until they are fifteen and then go to 
an artisan school for three years and 
learn their crafts. They can also go on 
to a commercial high school. You 
have to choose your gymnasium. I 
am in the classical one which spe- 
cializes in ancient languages. Latin 
and Greek are required. Latin is 
taught from fifth grade on, all the way 
through school seven hours a week, 
and Greek from eighth grade on, six 
hours a week. Modern languages and 
sciences are not neglected. French is 
obligatory, and English is an elective 
which is taken by nearly everybody. 
We have to take mathematics and all 
the sciences, but not in as great de- 
tails as in the scientific gymnasium. 

') Europe one has to learn a lot of 
fac's, memorize a great vocabulary in 
se\ ral languages, study the gram- 
m: very profoundly, or go into elab- 
or.’ details in the study of mathe- 

cs. The aim is to teach the stu- 
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dents to think logically through the 
systematic study of a language or 
science. Although art is compulsory 
for six years (once a week) there are 
few non-academic courses and extra- 
curricular activities. 


In the United States, in a different 
culture, the aims of education are 
completely different. I think that 
here the main important point is to 
make the children well-rounded per- 
sonalities and useful citizens. There- 
fore some subjects are taught here 
which you would never find in an 
European school. In “Hygiene,” for 
instance, I had to write compositions 
on how to take care of a baby, on how 
to have a successful date, and on how 
to get along with one’s family. In 
“Problems of Democracy” students 
learn about their local government, 
about the intricacies of taxation, and 
about the banking systems. 

Some Europeans say that the Amer- 
ican schools are just huge kinder- 
gartens because there is not as much 
memorizing and systematic learning 
involved. I don’t think that this criti- 
cism is true; here the difficulties lie in 
a different field. As an example, I had 
never had to do as much writing as 
here. In every subject students are 
requested to express what they have 
learned in compositions, research 
papers, and projects of different 
kinds. And this involves hard work, 
too! Here I had to learn to organize 
myself, to plan ahead, to see the dif- 
ference between important and un- 
important. In short, the whole educa- 
tion here is given in a much more 
practical way. What students learn 
in American schools is nothing ab- 
stract, but material which can be put 
to use immediately. 

To help to attain this well-rounded 
personality there are all the extra- 
curricular activities which play an 
important role. I am thinking espe- 
cially of the student body govern- 
ment, the dances and the athletics, all 
of which do not exist in Swiss schools 
or only in a very limited way. Gen- 
erally I think that American teen- 





ALBERT DE PURY, exchange stu- 
dent from Basle, Switzerland, to Palo 
Alto high school, was in a class 
taught by Flor- 
ence Turner. He 
wroteaclass 
paper in which he 
* compared Ameri- 
can and Euro- 
pean education. 
Miss Turner liked 
it, sent it to the 

Journal. Because 
WF it makes a fitting 
parallel to the article by Teacher 
Jack Potter on another page, we think 
Journal readers will like Albert's 
ideas. 

According to Miss Turner, Albert 
is 17 years old, speaks French, Ger- 
man, and English fluently, comes 
from a professional family (his father 
an attorney, his mother a former 
nurse). During his year in California, 
he developed a passion for Aflantic 
and Time, as well as classical music 
on hi-fi. With time out for two years 
of military service, he expects to 
study five more years for a career in 
law. “America made a real friend in 
this boy,” the teacher added. 


agers are socially more at ease, have 
more self-confidence and are more 
athletically inclined than my Swiss 
schoolmates. American schools cover 
a much larger sphere of life. You can 
learn how to play an instrument, how 
to dance, you have elections, and 
school-spirit promoting athletic 
games. 

In high school here I could also ob- 
serve the typically American spirit of 
competition, not only in student body 
elections and athletics, but also in 
the academic fields. There are con- 
tinually contests in all subjects, and 
scholarships are being offered to out- 
standing students. There are the 
“service points” and the CSF which 
illustrate this competition, too. In 
Switzerland we do not have so much 
positive competition, but negative 
competition — competition not to 
flunk. 

Here are some aspects of two 
school systems which illustrate two 
different cultural traditions; both sys- 
tems have their faults and both have 
their advantages, but what actually 
matters are not the school systems, 
but the students themselves, and they 
are not very different. 
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It’s Time to Improve Salary Committees 


HE NEED and demand for bet- 

ter teacher salaries is an ever- 
growing problem in California and 
the United States, yet progress in 
obtaining them has been slow. Rea- 
sons for failure are many and varied, 
but one seems outstanding. There 
have been too many unprofessional 
approaches to the highly profession- 
al problem of salary scheduling. Too 
many salary committees shun the 
tremendous amount of work and 
time required to produce an intelli- 
gent proposal for lay consideration 
and approval. We teachers deplore 
the salaries of our profession but re- 
fuse to attack the problem at a pro- 
fessional level. 

Success for the salary committees 
of your district is possible if they are 
supported by the remainder of the 
certificated staff. More attention to 
the organization and duties of the 
salary committee will solve part of 
the dilemma. An interested, in- 
formed, and consulted local teachers’ 
association will help to solve the rest. 

Who should be members of salary 
committees? The answer is not easily 
formulated. The success of the com- 
mittee depends to a large degree up- 
on the type of representation in the 
group. A good working committee is 
one that is composed of a chairman, 
voting members, and non-voting 
members. 

The chairmanship is just as impor- 
tant in this group as it is in any other, 
for force and direction are deter- 
mined, for the most part, by the 
chairman. The knowledge and inter- 
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Frank A. Lopes, Jr. 


est required demands that this per- 
son be familiar with previous salary 
committee work and that he have a 
good understanding of school fi- 
nance, his district finances, and the 
needs and wishes of the teaching 
staff. Preferably, he should have 
worked in the district at least three 
years and he should be a classroom 
teacher. He should provide for the 
inclusion of some experienced salary 
committee members each year. As 
with the membership of the majority 
of the committee, the chairmanship 
should be rotated each year among 
the surviving or carry-over members 
of the committee. 

A workable-sized voting member- 
ship on the committee should ap- 
proximate six persons. Any larger, 
the group becomes unwieldy for ef- 


Mr. Lopes is a teacher at La Sierra 
high school, San Juan union high 
school district at Carmichael and has 
been chairman of his local salary 
committee. 

The suggestions here are his own 


and do not necessarily represent CT A’ 


policy, which is clearly and specifi- 
cally stated in a 16-page booklet, ‘‘Sal- 
ary Policy,’ revised in 1957, and 
available free from CTA. The CTA 
handbook for local association salary 
committees is “Pay Windows for the 
Profession,” 1956, 56 pages, 40 cents 
(free to committee members). 


ficient action, and any smaller, it is 
not representative of the faculty pop- 
ulation. There appear to be at least 
five major considerations in choosing 
the membership of the committee. 

The first is the individual's interest 
in working hard in the interest of sal- 
ary improvement. The interest must 
be paramount for the work to be 
completed and well done. 

Secondly, if your district is a mul- 
tiple school district, then representa- 
tion should be secured from all 
schools. 

A third, and very important con- 
sideration, is that of departmental or 
divisional representation. It is con- 
ceivable that each department or di- 
vision will request special relief and 
compensation, and_ representatives 
should be members of the salary 
committee. If separate requests from 
some departments are considered 
aside from the salary schedule, no 
single, equitable salary schedule will 
evolve from your district. 

Wide range in age and experience 
should be a fourth consideration. It 
is important to get the views of 
teachers at various ages in the profes- 
sion so that a committee can predict 
with greater accuracy the needs and 
desires of the profession in your co:n- 
munity. Tenure status of individial 
members would be important in 
some areas. During investigation a id 
study of salary problems and distr ct 
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fina ‘es, animosity may develop be- 
twee) administrators and committee 
memers, thus endangering a non- 
tenu:ed teacher's position within the 
svstern. Members so qualified should 
compose the voting members of the 
salar’ committee. 

A second and essential part of the 
salary committee is the non-voting 
element. It is from these individuals 
that expert and immediate assistance 
and counsel can be gained. These 
non-voting members should partici- 
pate in committee debate and in- 
vestigation as much as possible, espe- 
cially when their particular areas are 
being considered. 

A good person to have at your or- 
ganization meeting is your CTA 
Field Service representative. He can 
help you become familiar with CTA 
Research Bulletins and assist you in 
determining direction, goals, and or- 
ganization. He will always be avail- 
ble for counsel and guidance, but do 
not ask him to do all the work! 

Administrative viewpoint, criti- 
cism, liaison, and district financial 
authority should be welcomed by the 
salary committee. Assistance on these 
matters can be gained by enlisting 
the services of a member of district 
administration to participate as a 
non-voting member of the commit- 
tee. The district business manager 
should be asked to appear with fi- 
nancial information unless he is al- 
ready the administrative representa- 


s tive. 


Results of your investigation and 
deliberation must be evaluated 
eventually and adjudicated by your 
local board of trustees. In their hands 
lies the success or failure of your 
proposition. An informed and en- 


Yes, Miss Cragg, I think you'll 
lite our system. Single women 
secm to live quite comfortably on 
ovr salaries. 
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lightened board is more receptive to 
teacher requests if the background 
information is made available to 
them. Salary committees can work 
better also if they have some knowl- 
edge of how the board is thinking. 
An intelligent solution is to invite a 
member of the board to sit with your 
group occasionally in order to be bet- 
ter able to understand teacher re- 
quests, considerations the committee 
is making, keep the board informed 
of progress, and to help explain and 
answer questions about the final pro- 
posal when it is presented for the 
board’s consideration and action. 

Objections may be raised in some 
quarters about having the non-voting 
members present during delibera- 
tions. Granted that some objections 
are valid, the advantages of having 
factual information, liaison, and ac- 
ceptable opinion available at critical 
times outweigh most of these objec- 
tions. It should be remembered that 
it is not necessary that they be pres- 
ent at all times. 

It is up to the various local associ- 
ations to decide which plan of attack 
to use. However, there are a few 
basic guidelines that should be ob- 
served to make the committee oper- 
ative, informative, and professional 
in character. 

The overall, guiding principle of 
every salary committee should be to 
work as closely with all certificated 
employees as is possible. Your work 
profoundly affects the overall effec- 
tiveness of the school system. A dem- 
ocratic approach is indispensable if 
the unanimous support of your teach- 
ers is needed and desired. Frequent 
oral and written progress reports 
should be submitted to teachers to 
inform them of the reasoning fol- 
lowed by the committee and to pro- 
voke discussion and gain fresh views. 
Educated, professional persons are 
less skeptical of the operation of 
groups if they are well-informed of 
its deliberations and actions. Work- 
ing directly with the teachers is an 
indispensable part of the salary com- 
mittee’s work. 

From its inception, each and every 
member of the salary committee 
should begin a detailed study of dis- 
trict finances. If the individual has a 
poor background of school finance, 
then independent study is in order 
to correct the deficiency. A compre- 
hensive study is necessary to insure 





... after all, a beginning teacher 
shouldn’t be materialistic. He 
shouldn’t expect to have such lux- 
uries as television, a car, a house, 
a set of golf clubs... 


that all sources of revenue in the bud- 
get have been tapped for salaries 
without endangering the remainder 
of the educational program. It also 
helps prevent the pulling of account- 
ant’s wool over a committee’s eyes. 
First, determine just how much can 
be spent for teachers’ salaries in your 
district, then work from there. 

Many good surveys are published 
each year by the CTA and other or- 
ganizations reporting on teachers’ 
salaries. A study of these researches 
should be made in addition to an in- 
dependent research of neighboring 
areas. 

The entire effort of the salary com- 
mittee should be directed toward the 
creation of a schedule that not only 
provides a professional, livable sal- 
ary, but one that contains an incen- 
tive for professional advancement 
and growth. First, decide what is de- 
sired in a salary schedule, and then 
come as close as possible to it with 
the money available. 

When all proposals have been de- 
cided, prepare a short narrative re- 
port about the schedule considera- 
tions and proposals that can be for- 
warded to board members for their 
consideration prior to any formal 
presentation. If a thorough and com- 
plete job has been done, there can be 
little basis for opposition to proposals. 

The work, as outlined above, is not 
an easy task for teachers who are re- 
quired to spend much of their out- 
of-school time in correcting papers, 
preparing lessons, and attending the 
many required meetings. A position 
on.the salary committee will necessi- 
tate sacrifice of time and strength, 
but the rewards for the betterment 
of the profession are incalculable. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Grow from Your Own Experience 


William E. Stradley 


OMEONE once described educa- 
tion as “that mysterious process 
whereby information passes from the 
lecture notes of the teacher through 
the fountain pen and onto the note- 
book of the student, without having 
passed through the minds of either.” 
This obviously facetious statement 
could be seriously considered with 
reference to formal in-service train- 
ing, much of which does seem to be 
transmitted from speaker to teacher 
“without having passed through the 
minds of either.” While the part of 
the speaker at a formal professional 
meeting can be—and usually is—an 
important one, the role of the attend- 
ing teacher is, unfortunately, a pas- 
sive one. 

This could account for the fact that 
teachers often react to the term “in- 
service training” in a more or: less 
disinterested way . . . In addition, 
their present in-service training pro- 
grams might be poorly planned or 
lack active support of the teaching 
personnel. 

In view of this, an in-service train- 
ing program emerging from each 
teacher’s personal experience would 
seem to be much more valuable as 
“training” and certainly more correct 
as “in-service.” 

In-service training cannot be sep- 
arated from classroom teaching ex- 
perience. To the alert teacher, experi- 
ence reveals many things that he can 
use as guideposts in his work. Ob- 
viously, he is aware of the reasons for 
using them. As a result, they are often 
of more value to the teacher than 
what he would learn in many more 
formalized training programs, for he 
sees how they will fit into his work 
and better his teaching. 

These direct and indirect learnings 
come as a result of a teacher recog- 
nizing a problem and earnestly at- 
tempting to do something construc- 
tive about it. This reveals a positive 


Mr. Stradley is an English teacher 
at West Covina. 
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attitude toward his teaching, and 
education as a whole. This, in itself, 
indicates growth and is an integral 
part of a good in-service program. 

Of primary importance is self- 
evaluation. This involves recognizing 
one’s own personal strengths and 
weaknesses and attempting to know 
and understand the reasons for them. 
One must examine leadership, under- 
standing, patience, sympathy, atti- 
tude, and self-discipline. 

A teacher, dissatisfied with what a 
class has accomplished in a social 
studies unit, sits down and analyzes 
his procedure, his activities, and his 
class. He recalls parts about the unit 
that were somewhat vague, places 
where more use of audio-visual ma- 
terials would have helped; another 
time when the class seemed lost, 
needing more explanation and help. 

Because he recognizes the diffi- 
culty, his analysis and evaluation, his 
understanding, and his consequent 
improvement of the unit, he will do 
a better job of teaching. His in-serv- 
ice program is working. 

Presentation of content is impor- 
tant, but there is also method in- 


volved when a teacher is conce ned 
with discipline, the teaching of s_ cia] 
and moral concepts by example and 
the development of cordial an: re. 
spectful relationships with others on 
both student and adult levels. 

The teacher on supervisory duty 
around the cafeteria at noon is con. 
cerned with method. Students are 
aware that this duty is part of his job, 
The manner in which he accepts his 
responsibility, carries out his re. 
quired duties, and promotes good so. 
cial contacts with others governs stu- 
dent attitudes and actions. When 
working with children and young 
people, a person must keep in mind 
that he is under constant observation 
by students, associates, and patrons. 
This is a vital phase of his personal 
in-service program. 

Too, a teacher must be aware of his 
goals and objectives. This goes far- 
ther than what is stated in the course 
of study or in a school’s philosophy, 
These are useful and important, yes, 
but they are not, in the last analysis, 
the immediate factors influencing a 
teacher's specific learning projects 
and activities. 

The immediate factors are the 
teacher's own personal educational 
aims, objectives, and attitudes. Be- 
cause these are the actual guideposts 
of an individual’s work, it is impera- 
tive that they be clearly defined to 
him at all times. 

For example, a class has been as- | 
signed to write a two-page report on | 
school conduct. The teacher is secure | 


Recipe for a Teacher 


Select a young and pleasing personality with a keen mind, 
trim off all the mannerisms of voice, dress, or deportment; 
pour over it a mixture of equal parts of the wisdom of Solomon, 
the courage of young David, the strength of Samson, the loy- 
alty of Ruth, the eloquence of Paul, and the patience of Job. 
Season with the salt of experience, the pepper of animation, 
the oil of sympathy and human kindness, and a dash of humor; | 
stew for four or five years in a hot classroom, testing frequently | 
with the pointed fork of criticism thrust in by a supervisor or | 
administrator. When done to a turn, garnish with a small | 
salary and serve hot to a critical community. 

CHARLES L. RUBY, president of Fullerton Secondary Teachers Organization, 
a State Council and CTA-SS board member, has used this paragraph, with only | 
slight variation, for 33 years. It was his conclusion to a speech before the merit | 


rating section at NEA convention last July. Dr. Ruby was author of “Stand Up §f 
and Be Counted”, December 1954, in CTA Journal. 
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in th: knowledge that this assign- 
ment will help prepare his students 
to be zood citizens. What are the im- 
medi.:te purposes? How does the as- 
signm ent fit in with the unit he is now 
teaching? Does it have carry-over 
value? How does he expect it to influ- 
ence his class now? Is it a sound learn- 
ing activity? Why does he think it is 
a good assignment? Consideration of 
his attitudes and objectives provides 
an answer. 

In other words, in every phase of 
his teaching, the teacher must have 
in mind a sound educational purpose 
for any action or activity in which he 
is involved, or for which he is respon- 
sible. The teacher's own in-service 
program will help him maintain 
these sound purposes. 

Personal effort, also, plays an im- 
portant part in teacher growth. The 
fact that modern living changes rela- 
tively fast makes it necessary for the 
teacher to keep up to date in order 
to help his students prepare their 
own ways. 

The sincere teacher, making edu- 
cation his career, considers service to 
others a primary purpose of educa- 
tion. He is aware of the fact that he 
must continually analyze, evaluate, 
change, and improve his teaching in 
order to offer the best service of 
which he is capable. Much of his own 
time and effort is spent in this way. 
His personal in-service training pro- 
gram makes his efforts much more 
productive. 

A working in-service program de- 
veloped by the teacher to fit his own 
needs is not only a sound educational 
practice which “passes through the 
mind”; it is also a source of genuine 
personal pleasure and satisfaction. 


Gifted Students Gef Opportunities In Southern California 


Sputnik made its initial appearance 
a year ago, but its advent did not 
push southern California school sys- 
tems into a rush to provide special 
educational opportunities for gifted 
students. A push was not needed, for 
schools were already meeting the 
neecis of superior pupils. 

A survey of current practices in 36 
sout iern California school districts in 
Oct ber, 1957, showed that 29 had 

ited” programs in process. Some 

been in operation for five to 
: years. 
ta for the study was collected 
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California's Lobbyist for 
Federal Support of Education 


November NEA Journal publishes an article entitled "Amateur Lobbyist” 
which features Ralph Kehs, elementary school principal from New Jersey. 
The picture story describes Mr. Kehs’ activities with the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission in urging New Jersey senators and legislators to support the mid- 
summer drive for federal support bills. 


The picture above shows Kehs at left and Harold G. Sackett of New York 
on right. Between them sits Mrs. Mary Jo Tregilgas, Californian, who has 
served for the past year as vice chairman of the NEA Legislative Commission. 
Mrs. Tregilgas, a Compton teacher and former NEA director from California, 
worked effectively with congressional committees in several appearances on 
Capitol Hill. The Commission successfully sponsored a bill which became the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, providing federal funds for fellow- 
ships, guidance, science laboratories, and research. 





Means of identifying gifted children: 
individual test, 2; group plus indi- 
vidual test, 2; group plus academic 
plus individual test, 3; teacher judg- 
ment plus group plus academic plus 
individual test, 8; teacher judgment 
plus group plus individual, 3; teacher 
judgment plus group plus academic 
test plus individual tests plus talents, 


at a leadership conference of the 
California Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators Association (a CTA affili- 
ate) at Big Bear Lake. Reporting 
were administrators from eight of the 
southernmost counties. Districts 
ranged in size from single school 
units to metropolitan systems. 


Here are some of the findings, with 
the number of schools responding af- 
firmatively given for each item: 

Length of time gifted program in op- 
eration: one year, 10; two to three 
years, 10; three to five years, 7; five 
years or more, 2. 


3; teacher judgment plus academic 
test plus group, 2; other variations of 
above, 6. 





IQ used for designating gifted stu- 
dents: Intelligence quotient of 110 


(Continued to page 29) 
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CAREER COUNSELING 


Should We Recommend 


Federal Civil Service? 


ewe year marks the Diamond An- 
niversary of the Civil Service Act 
of 1883 which created the present 
merit system for the Federal career 
service. In this brief article, I would 
like to suggest that (1) we as educa- 
tors take a closer look at the impor- 
tant and expanding field of Federal 
public service as a career choice for 
students, and (2) that we examine our 
own attitudes in regard to employ- 
ment by the government. 

Federal Civil Service is a well- 
planned, systematic method of 
screening and selecting personnel in 
the various departments of the gov- 
ernment. There are many highly 
technical and professional positions 
involved, many of which require in- 
tensive training or experience. Career 
opportunities are abundant in the 
Federal Government, and are located 
in such diverse fields as defense, agri- 
culture, public health, civil aeronau- 
tics, communications, and many oth- 
ers. To qualify for these career op- 
portunities, early planning is desir- 
able during the preparatory levels of 
education. 

Most of us contact only the clerical 
and lower-graded personnel and, be- 
cause of the vast number of person- 
nel in these groups, we form the opin- 
ion that all Federal Civil Service is 
mediocre. Few of us ever see the bril- 
liant research scientist, the defense 
technician, the expert weather-man, 
the chemist with the Food and Drug 
Administration, or the highly-trained 
intelligence officer, but we all benefit 
from their abilities. Without these 
skilled and dedicated public servants, 
our individual and collective welfare 
would be jeopardized. It is high time 
we in education make it our job to 
sell ourselves, the parents, the pub- 
lic, and, of course, our students on 
career opportunities in the Federal 
Civil Service. We will be doing a 
tremendous service, not only to the 
youngsters, but to the whole nation 
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as well. As the quality of service is 
increased, the benefits to all of us will 
multiply accordingly. 

Despite the fact that government 
is the Nation’s biggest employer, with 
one out of every twelve workers in 
the country engaged in some form of 
Federal service, including the mili- 
tary, there is reason to believe that 
this important field is often over- 
looked by students, teachers, and ad- 
visors as one that offers young people 
a promising future. 

How often, for example, have you 
been asked by your students about 
job opportunities in the government 
service? If you recall such an occa- 
sion, how did you respond? How well 
prepared were you with information 
to give to the student? Is there a pos- 
sibility that he detected in your re- 
action a personal bias against the 
government service? 

Few of us would be willing to ad- 
mit that we harbor such a bias, yet 
there is undoubtedly a distinct cli- 
mate of opinion, tolerated if not fos- 
tered by many segments of our 
society, that holds government em- 
ployment in low esteem. According 
to this stereotype, government work- 
ers are underpaid, regimented, given 
little chance for advancement, and as 
a consequence are interested only in 
“getting by.” 

On the surface this obviously un- 
founded generalization would 
scarcely seem to warrant serious con- 
sideration or refutation, yet not long 
ago it was seen as a serious recruit- 
ment and morale problem by a group 
of outstanding business, labor, agri- 
cultural, professional and govern- 
ment leaders who met under the aus- 
pices of Columbia University to study 
the operations of the Federal Civil 
Service. 

Much evidence exists to indicate 
that employment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment offers opportunities and re- 
wards at least equal to those avail- 


Vaughn D. Seidel 


Dr. Seidel, superintende;:t of 
schools of Alameda county, is in an 
area where Federal employment is q 
major community factor. His sugges. 
tions here should be of special in. 
terest to guidance and counseling 
personnel. 


able in private industry. A survey of 
20,000 engineers and scientists in 
Government and industry has shown 
that the same motivation factors exist 
for both, and in almost all instances 
to approximately the same extent. 
Few people realize, for instance, that 
a large number of able government 
engineers and scientists are drawn to 
the Federal career service by advan- 
tages they enjoy in creative research 
at modern unexcelled facilities. 

At the present time nearly two and 
a half million civilian workers are 
employed in some seventy depart- 
ments and agencies ranging from the 
Commission of Fine Arts, with three 
paid employees, to the Department 
of Defense, with over a million work- 
ers. About one-tenth of all Federal 
workers are employed in Washing- 
ton, less than 4 per cent stationed 
overseas, and the rest are attached to 
the field service throughout the 
United States. 

With over 200,000 Federal workers 
employed in California at the present 
time, an impressive area breakdown 
shows that 77,000 are employed in 
the San Francisco-Oakland metro- 
politan area alone, 48,300 in Los An- 
geles, 21,400 in the San Diego metro- 


politan area, 21,300 in Sacramento, f 


and 4,200 in San Jose. 

More than 85 per cent of all these 
Federal positions are now under the 
competitive or career service. Ap- 
pointment is made through a merit 
system which provides that vacancies 
be filled with the best available ap- 
plicants who show their ability by 
qualifying in competitive examina- 
tions. 

One of the most effective means by 
which up-to-date information on the 
Federal Service can be conveyed to 
your students is to invite a govern- 
ment spokesman to address an appro- 
priate class or career conference. }0U 


may direct such a request to the iie- 
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gic 1 Director, Twelfth U. S. Civil 
Se: ‘ce Region, 630 Sansome Street, 
Sa: francisco, California—Attention: 
Re uiting Representative. 

“nee much free material is also 
ave lable upon request from the same 
adc ress relating to the Federal Civil 


Service and its career positions, I will ° 


refer you only to the following repre- 
sentative list. 

Pamphlet 4: Working for the USA 

‘amphlet 5: Thinking About Your 

First Job? 

Pamphlet 30: Futures In The Fed- 
eral Government 

Pamphlet 47: The Way To A Job 
In Government 

Pamphlet 58: Opportunities In 
Trades And Crafts 

The point I would like to stress is 
that we, as teachers and counselors in 
schools of all levels, could do a great 
deal more to disseminate accurate in- 
formation about the Federal service 
and so to promote in youngsters the 
development of favorable attitudes 
about the Federal work force and the 
important part it plays in our lives. 


Glad to have you with us, Mr. 
gg. You are the type of man we 
-ed in our guidance program. 


C \ Journal, November 1958 





ITS FUN, TOO 


Trampoline 
for fitness 


Edwin Loudon 


S* years ago at Yreka high school 
—with a student body of less than 
500 and one small gym—our board 
purchased a trampoline. Our experi- 
ence demonstrates that boys and girls 
develop physical fitness with this 
equipment—and have fun as well. 

After the trampoline was first used 
in the gym classes, a group formed 
fe~ practice on their own time. Eight 
students showed up to participate 
after school; there are now about 30 
students practicing each day. These 
students belong to the trampoline 
club and are rewarded by being al- 
lowed to leave school and put on 
assemblies for other schools in south- 
ern Oregon and northern California. 
The requisites are to practice two or 
three times a week and to have a “C” 
average in all classes. During prac- 
tice the students are supervised, and 
use safety devices for protection in 
learning difficult stunts. 


The club performs on TV and for 
any organization that wants such en- 
tertainment. The club presents a 
home show each year and has pur- 
chased a trampoline which is carried 
to the schools for performances. 
There are 24 members in the club, 
but a number of the shows require 
only a few members. Members can 
put on a show that will last from ten 
minutes to one hour. The club is 
meeting the specifications of the Pres- 
ident of the United States in build- 
ing students with stronger bodies. 


This trampoline and tumbling club 
is composed mostly of girls, who do 
all the hard stunts on the trampoline, 
such as double-back somersaults and 
somersaults through hoops. 

Besides doing shows for school as- 
semblies, the students do shows in 


Mr. Loudon is the physical educa- 
tion teacher at Yreka high school 
who coached the activity described 
above. 


I ay ie. * Fa yy 
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the summer time. Ten of them are 
taken to a fair where they put on two 
shows a day as long as the fair runs. 
Thus, they get to see the community, 
meet new people, and learn the ways 
of other localities. In order to main- 
tain their status as amateurs, they 
are allowed only expenses for meals 
and hotels. 

The club has pioneered the art of 
trampolining in northern California 
and southern Oregon. Under the Cal- 
ifornia Inter-scholastic Federation, 
it is a regular activity which not only 
is extra-curricular but also is an 
incentive for students to raise their 
grades. On the average, four to seven 
members belong to the California 
Scholarship Federation. 

This extra-curricular activity 
meets criteria for good educational 
procedure: 

Development of physical fitness 

Improvement of grace and poise 

Stimulation of dependability 

Maturity in meeting the public 

Growth in getting along with 

others by practice and by travel 


See page 7 of this issue about 
CTA CONSULTING 
GROUPS 


Urge your chapter president to 


have representation at leader- 
ship meeting set for November 
24 or 25! And plan to p:rticipate 
yourself when the groups are 
set up in your area! 
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EDUCATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Jean DeMattos, 5314 Callister Ave., 
Sacramento 19. 
Corr. Sec.: Ethel Barker, 1447-27th Avenue, 
Sacramento 22. 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, 
PHYS. ED. AND RECREATION 
Pres.: Elmer Johnson, Dept. of Physical Educa- 
tion, Whittier College, Whittier. 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, 693 Sutter St., 
San Francisco 2. 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: James H. Corson, 426 Locust Street, 
Modesto. 
Exec. Sec.: Robert E. Cralle, 35 N. 


Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1. 


AS TE SSAA gages, 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: C. S. Morris, Jr., Eureka Junior High 
School, Eureka. 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, 
croft Way, Berkeley 4. 
CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN, 
Pres.: Louis Gentile, Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario. 
Sec.: Mrs. Hope Powell, Harbor Junior College, 
Wilmington. 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: C. Edward Pedersen, 2211 Grove St. 
Berkeley. 
Exec. Sec.: Stanley Sworder, 721 Capitol Ave., 
Rm. 434, Sacramento 14. 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Bernard Watson, 1280 Koch Lane, San 
Jose 25. 
ae Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, 693 Sutter St. 
San Francisco 2. 
CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
Pres.: M. Catherine Welsh, 536 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Orange. 
Sec.: Mrs. ee Gerken, 2231 W. 14th St., 
Santa A a 
CALIFORNIA, “INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ASSN. 
Pres.: Jack E. Reynolds, Sacramento City 
Schools, 1619 N. St., Sacramento. 
Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin, 131 Moore Hall, U. C., 
Los Angeles 24. 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. 
Pres.: T. Stanley Warburton, Supt., Fullerton 
Jr. College District. 
Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, Rt. 5, Box 419, 
Modesto. 
CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Cecilia O’Neil, 195 Devine St., San 


Jose 10. 
Mrs. Elsie L. Thomas, 14251 Rose 


Rec. Sec.: 
Drive, San Leandro. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 
Pres.: Veva L. Brown, Stockton College, 3301 
Kensington Way, Stockton 4. 
Sec.: Saima R. Koski, C. K. McClatchy Sr. High 
School, 3066 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento 18. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL NURSES 
ORGANIZATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Bessie D. Amiss, 313 Winthrop 
Drive, Alhambra. 
Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Helen Weber, 509 Delaware 
Rd., Burbank. : 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Lars Barstad, 2314 Mariposa St., Fresno 1. 
Bus. Sec.: Mrs. Diane K. Winokur, 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2. 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIFORNIA 
Pres.: Mrs. Ellanora H. Kramer, Jordan High 
School, Long Beach 5. e 
Sec.: Bess Olson, Long Beach City College, 1305 
E. Pacific Coast Hwy., Long Beach 6. 


ASSOCIATES 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL TEACHEFS 
ASSN. 
Pres.: G. Allen Sherman, Mt. San Antonio Jr. 
College, Pomona. 
Sec.: Conrad Lehfeldt, Gustine High School, 
Gustine. 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCAT!ON 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Edwin L. Martin, 450 N. 
Los Angeles. 
Sec.-Treas.: Samuel G. Warren, 610 W. Prila- 
delphia Street, Whittier. 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SUPV. OF CHILI 
WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE 
Pres.: Mrs. Mary Louise Nissen, Contra C sta 
County Schools, Martinez. 
Sec.: Jerome Keefer, Sacramento Cov ity 
Schools, Courthouse, Sacramento. 
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Tspafiol with Ease 


Mildred Ramos 


,.. and here a classroom teacher tells about the signal success of a foreign language 


program in which many subjects may be taught. 


T IS NOT at all unusual to walk into a fifth grade 

room at Alisal school in Salinas and find the children 
at the chalk-board doing simple arithmetical skills in 
Spanish. Likewise the sixth grade teacher may be giv- 
ing class room procedure in Spanish and the children 
responding to her instruction with admirable facility. 

How did this happen?—Like this: 

At a school board meeting a member startled her col- 
leagues by asking, “Is it possible to teach a foreign 
language in the elementary school?” 

The superintendent paused for a second and then re- 
plied, “Of course it is possible if we have a teacher.” 

When the class started in 1953 the staff decided that 
emphasis would be on speaking and understanding Span- 
ish; therefore great stress would be placed on acquir- 
ing a speaking vocabulary, on developing the correct 
pronunciation, intonation and inflection and all the other 
skills pertaining to oral communication. 

At the time, there were those who looked upon this 
program with a jaundiced eye. They felt that the time 
could be better spent learning English or that there was 
no time to fit another subject into an already tight 
schedule. 

It wasn’t easy, but then pioneering seldom is. 

Spanish was to be offered to all students in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. There had to be a rotation of 
teachers while the Spanish instructor was in the fifth 
or sixth grade room. 

The idea was an instant success with children. They 
were delighted and their parents were pleased. 

The following year, because of interest and popularity 
of this subject, the principal voluntarily relieved the 
Spanish teacher of two classes daily so she could spend 
a twenty minute period three times a week in other class 
rooms. In this manner the regular classroom teacher 
could learn the teaching method, review forgotten high 
school Spanish, or perhaps learn the language with her 
own class for the first time. 

Several of the primary teachers who were teaching 
on double session schedule found their way into these 
classes. They, in turn, became enthusiastic with the idea 

nd introduced Spanish to their own first or second 
ide. In this school Spanish is now being taught from 
ades one through six. 

The method used is strictly an aural-oral presentation. 

e learning period may consist of a twenty minute 


Mrs. Ramos is teacher-director of the special education 
ogram at Alisal school district in Salinas. 
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period three times a week or a ten minute daily period. 
The amount of time spent averages about sixty minutes 
per week. 

Astonishing results are obtained with this amount of 
time. Vocabulary building is the main objective for the 
first few years. 

From the very first lesson the children try their wings 
by using greetings, leave-takings, and courtesy phrases 
in Spanish. Counting and recognition of primary colors 
are the next steps. 

At the same time they are acquiring a vocabulary by 
means of well-defined categories of food, clothing, trans- 
portation, etc., so that there is a steady progression in 
building vocabulary skills. Wherever possible the Span- 
ish unit coincides with the curriculum unit of the par- 
ticular grade. 

Vocabulary review is provided by contests, games, 
spell-downs and the like. The study of traditional songs 
and native dances encourages an appreciation and under- 
standing of another culture. 

As the children develop a workable vocabulary and 
a certain amount of flexibility, original dialogues, skills 
or adaptations from fairy tales are developed. 

During the second semester of grade 6, the reading 
and writing of Spanish is begun and the beginning of a 
formalized grammar is introduced. 

It is the belief of the school district that the best and 
most enthusiastic instruction is handled by the class- 
room teacher. In this way many unused minutes through- 
out the day can be utilized in promoting another skill. 
Therefore, spontaneity and desire must motivate the 
teacher herself. 

With this idea in mind a purely voluntary in-service 
training program was begun for teachers of the district. 
In these workshops a step-by-step method is demon- 
strated for presenting Spanish to children at any grade 
level. 

A definite course of study is planned with steady pro- 
gression from one level to the next. A handbook is pro- 
vided for each level and detailed instructions given for 
teaching each unit. 

For those who wish to be more secure with their 
pronunciation a record is available which follows the 
handbook. 

In this way every effort has been made to insure an ac- 
ceptable pronunciation for the teacher and the children. 

A program which began as an experimental pro- 


(Continued to page 38) 
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GYM WORK FOR ELEMENTARY 


That elementary students can develop physical fit- 
ness through gymnastics under skillful supervision is in- 
dicated in this series of photos taken at Susanville by 
Collier McDermon, general consultant of Lassen coun- 
ty schools. Co-ed tumbling teams are popular. 
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SCHOOL CAMPING 


Outdoor Education 
Growing Rapidly 


Milton S. Rowen 


W ITH OVER 95 per cent authenticated approval by 

parents of elementary school children who have 
experienced outdoor education through school camping, 
California educators are taking a long hard look at a 
program that, within the span of 12 short years, has 
energized education in the 128 school districts that 
have initiated the program. 

Parents are asking, school boards are investigating, 
faculties are studying, and children are begging for this 
experience out-of-doors! 

The California school camping movement, one of the 
significant recent developments in American education, 
is arousing more and more interest throughout the 
state, and strangely, much more throughout the nation. 

This extension of education has demonstrated real 
and lasting value because of its penetration into vividly 
rich and stimulating environments. 

In response to this growing interest, last year over 
128 school districts within California have organized 
school camping programs. Compare the state depart- 
ment of education's figures of 32 districts operating 
outdoor education programs during the 1954-1955 school 
year. The 1955-1956 figures show that 79 districts op- 
erated programs involving 361 schools with 29,285 
children participating. 

Among the leaders in this nationwide movement are 
the city and county of San Diego, which established 
Camp Cuyamaca in 1946 amid the pines and oaks of 
Cuyamaca State Park on the heights of the San Diego 
mountains. Using a rotating plan of attendance, sixth- 
grade children spend one week of their school year in 
camp. 

Here they study, at first hand, the science of nature 
and conservation. Among other things they learn about 
democracy by making and enforcing their own rules 
under credentialed adult leadership. 

This week of experiences shared in a perfect labora- 
tory of natural science helps to develop new and whole- 
some attitudes toward curricular goals as well as to 


Mr. Rowen is a consultant in curriculum and guidan:e 
for East Whittier city schools and he directs the districi s 
outdoor education program. He is a member of the stai? 
board of Association for Outdoor Education. 
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secure and strengthen basic tenets of 
truth and understanding so vital to a 
de:nocracy. 

Early examinees of school camp- 
ing. as one phase of the total outdoor 
education program, have arrived at 
a common understanding on some of 
its many benefits. Among these are: 
that school camping provides the 
child with a healthy opportunity to 
work and live in a wilderness area; 
that school camping, through the 
teaching of natural science and con- 
servation, can provide the pupil an 
opportunity to render valuable serv- 
ice in the conservation of natural re- 
sources; that school camping meets 
a need for bona fide projects that 
challenge children’s ingenuity and 
courage. Many see the program con- 
tributing to the development of a 
lasting devotion to country and a 
satisfaction in work which can pro- 
duce a tomorrow of considerable 
promise. 

For most camping programs, the 
content of the curriculum is the vital 
area concerning both parents and ed- 
ucators. Living together is consid- 
ered by many to be primary in 
importance. However, the use of the 
natural environment in studying sci- 
ence and conservation is the reason 
for the outdoor program in accord- 
ance with the California Education 
Code. Most children gain: (1) an in- 
creased knowledge of nature; (2) a 
more realistic understanding of per- 
sonal health; (3) and tremendous 
benefits in self-confidence and coop- 
erativeness which supplements the 
regular classroom program. 

One benefit to the teacher, which 
indirectly benefits the child, is the 
teacher-observation of his class 
under new circumstances at camp. 
New codes of behavior are witnessed 
as are new knowledges. Knowing 
each child as an individual and in a 
variety of situations are fundamental 
prerequisites if the teacher is to help 
him to become a “real” person. The 
significant contributions of school 
camping experiences have been out- 
lined by many teachers: (1) observa- 
tion of children in a new and dif- 
ierent situation; (2) an insight into 
the complex nature of a child; (3) a 
revealing informal pupil-teacher re- 
|.tionship. 

Educators have frequently pointed 

t that teachers see children in a 

‘ferent light than the parents see 
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Professional questions may be addressed to Harry A. Fosdick, CTA Public Relations Executive 


Board Dictation 

Q. Can aschool board or adminis- 
tration dictate to teachers what they 
shall or shall not do during their out- 
of-school hours? Have they the legal 
right to tell a teacher that he is 
limited to three hours of college work 
a semester in night courses? Can they 
insist that teachers attend all PTA 
meetings and join the local school 
club and attend all club meetings? 

Ans. School boards have wide dis- 
cretion in defining conditions of em- 
ployment in a school district, but 
there are some limitations. I can see 
no way in which a board could limit 
the amount of college work a teacher 
might take in evening or extension 
courses, but it could limit the amount 
for which it will accord salary credit. 
Attendance at PTA meetings, if de- 
fined by the board as school func- 
tions, could be required. However, to 
do so the board should adopt a reso- 
lution making such attendance a part 
of the teacher's duties. 

Your meaning of “school club” is 
not clear. If you mean a school fac- 
ulty organization, mandatory mem- 
bership and attendance appears to 
exceed board authority. Attendance 


them, and that this difference is one 
of the main reasons why school] and 
home sometimes fail to work to- 
gether. School camping gives the 
teacher an opportunity to observe 
children throughout the entire range 
of their complete daily behavior, 
more or less as a parent does at home, 
though with different emotions. 

Can you imagine the thrill of a 
sixth-grade youngster on the way to 
camp? Can you live and breathe his 
experiences living in the great out-of- 
doors? Can you feel his enthusiasm 
when he comes home from the “great 
adventure?” If you would like to ask 
questions, talk to a sixth grader’s 
parents the week after camp .. . or 
talk to his teacher . . . or talk to the 
child! 


at faculty meetings can be required, 
but a faculty organization is not an 
officia] school function. 

These answers, of course, relate 
only to the actual powers of a gov- 
erning board, not to any interpreta- 
tion based on good personnel pro- 


cedures or employer ethics. 
= oe = 


Deduction for Absence 

Q. In two instances, teachers ab- 
sent from duties for three days be- 
cause of illness of parents were de- 
ducted full pay. In one instance, a 
substitute was paid considerably less 
than the amount deducted from the 
teachers’ salary. In the other, no sub- 
stitute was hired and the district in- 
curred no extra expense, other teach- 
ers filling in for the absentee. Were 
these deductions legally justified? 

Ans. Apparently the deductions 
made in the situations you described 
are legally proper. The Education 
Code provisions which refer to de- 
ducting only the amount of the sub- 
stitute’s salary apply to absence due 
to accident or illness beyond the ac- 
cumulated sick leave. Unless your 
governing board has adopted a 
policy grantitg some special consid- 
eration forJéaves due to illness in the 
immediate tamily, it would be man- 
datory to consider this as leave for 
personal convenience and to deduct 


the full day’s salary. 
2 2 2 


Resignation Acceptance 

Q. If ateacher hands his principal 
a note stating that he does not intend 
to seek re-employment, is the school 
district required by law to notify the 
teacher that his resignation has been 
accepted, or in lieu of acceptance of 
his resignation, give him a contract 
offering another year’s employment? 
Must this notification be in writing? 

Ans. If this note was written in 
such a manner that it could be con- 
sidered a resignation, all that is re- 
quired would be for the board to 
accept the resignation officially. No 
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return notification would be re- 
quire, but it should be recorded in 
board minutes. If the note or resigna- 
tion was not accepted and no action 
was taken to notify the teacher that 
he would not be re-employed, he 
would be re-employed automatically. 
2 2 2 

Resignation Withdrawn 

Q. If a teacher submits a letter 
notifying the administration of his 
intention to resign at the end of the 
school year and then, before this has 
been presented to the board, submits 
a second letter asking that the origi- 
nal letter be withdrawn, could he be 
considered to have resigned? 

Ans. A letter of resignation can be 
withdrawn before board action, and 
the board then would have no offer 
of resignation to accept. To terminate 
the teacher’s employment, it then 
would be necessary for the board to 
take the necessary action and notify 
the teacher prior to May 15. 

At least one case occurred in which 
this categorical answer was clouded 
by the circumstances. The board au- 
thorized the superintendent to re- 
quest the teacher’s resignation or to 
deliver a notice of dismissal prior to 
May 15. The teacher submitted the 
resignation on May 14, then with- 
drew it on May 16. The board had 
not met to act upon the resignation, 
and the teacher maintained that his 
resignation had not been accepted 
and that he therefore was reem- 
ployed automatically. The case did 
not go to court, because another type 
of settlement satisfactory to both 
parties was arranged, but there was 
serious doubt that the teacher could 
have won recognition of his position 
claimed under these circumstances. 
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Restoration Project 
Is Commended 


OICING high praise for the teachers of California in their 
© asuen to complete the restoration of the century-old Colum- 
bia Grammar School in the historic state park near Sonora, O. B. 
Johnson, direct construction supervisor of the division of archi- 
tecture, state department of public works, wrote recently to William 


Barton of the state CTA staff. 

Referring to the article written by 
Barton (October CTA Journal, page 
15), Johnson added this background 
comment: 

“We are sure your efforts in rais- 
ing the additional funds for comple- 
tion of the restoration will be success- 
ful. To me this is one of the most 
outstanding projects that has ever 
been undertaken. The historical value 
and the setting of the old school is 
beyond question an attraction unex- 
celled anywhere. 

“But forgetting that at the moment, 
the fact that so many school children 
in California have contributed their 
bit toward this restoration is unique 
in itself. Every brick, every nail, 
board and timber certainly speaks the 
enthusiasm manifested by the school 
children of our Great State—and now 
it is commendable that the leaders of 
these children, the teachers, are go- 
ing to finish the job. This certainly 
rounds out the picture as it should be 
and manifests the spirit of working 
together which has lived from the 
very beginning of the Golden West. 

“We are glad to report to you at 
this time that we are now engaged in 
an extensive restoration project at 
Columbia Historic State Park which 


includes several buildings. This is the 


winds 





plan that you and I discussed even 
before the beginning of the school 
restoration. It will complete a living 
commemoration in this historical 
area. 

“Thank you very much for sending 
us copies of the October issue of CTA 
Journal. Our best wishes to you, the 
California Teachers Association, and 
the teachers of the state in your 
efforts to raise additional funds for 
completion of this worthy project.” 

Johnson has been in charge of con- 
struction on the project since it was 
authorized by the legislature in 1955. 
Barton, formerly public contacts rep- 
resentative with CTA’s public rela- 
tions staff and now assistant govern- 
mental relations executive in the San 
Francisco office, has been in charge 
of campaign promotion for the past 
three years. 

In the original drive, schooi chil- 
dren donated a total of $40,000 for 
the restoration. Currently, CTA mem- 
bers have been asked to give fifty 
cents (50c) each to raise a fund of 
$30,000 needed to complete the wor 
on Cemetery Hill. Full information 
about the canvass has been sent t 
every president of CTA chartere: 
local associations. 


CTA Journal, November 1958 
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The Exceptionality of tte DELINQUENT 


E AMERICANS, motivated by 

two basic principles, have un- 
dertaken the difficult task of educat- 
ing all the children of all the people. 
These two principles involve the fol- 
lowing concepts: (1) the dignity and 
worth of each human personality; 
(2) belief in the rational or scientific 


William C. Kvaraceus 


method. In other words, we believe 
that there is no such thing as human 
rubbish and we have faith in facts 
and in research methodology to lead 
us to the right answer. 

However, universal educational op- 
portunity only begins to be achieved 
when we extend instructional serv- 


Dr. Kvaraceus is on leave from Boston University to direct a special 
project initiated this fall by the National Education Association to 
help schools deal with problems of juvenile delinquency. 

In carrying out this project, NEA will study projects now under 
way, distill research findings, identify good practices, and make 
recommendations which will improve understanding of behavior and 


discipline problems. 


The author has produced a small booklet, Juvenile Delinquency, 
released last month by the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
avd the American Educational Research Association as Number 15 in 
te series What Research Says to the Teacher (25c). 
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ices to all exceptional children. The 
term “exceptional child” is applied to 
all those youngsters who need special 
adjustive services because of their 
physical, intellectual, or personal-so- 
cial differences from other children. 

How good a job are we doing at 
present? As well as we can tell, from 
spot checks that have been made, it 
is estimated that one-eighth of the 
school population would fall into one 
of the many areas of exceptionality. 
This would mean that in any city or 
town about one child in twelve needs 
special provisions if we are to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity 
for all. Yet recent surveys by the U.S. 
Office of Education indicate that only 
eighteen per cent of the large num- 
ber of children needing special help 
are being adequately served. Roughly 
this means that only one child in five 
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who needs special services is actually 
getting special aid. With the delin- 
quent offender our record is not this 
good. In other words, these children 
are presently hidden in the regular 
classrooms. They are frequently 
themselves very confused and more 
often than not are confusing the 
teachers. 

The deviate, or very different, child 
has an extremely difficult time in our 
culture of cosmetics and conformity. 
The child who is different, difficult or 
unattractive, all too frequently is mis- 
understood, misjudged, and very 
often rejected in the community. This 
is particularly true of the delinquent 
who, thereby, presents some special 
problems. 

The delinquent is a rebellious 
child, full of hate and hostility. But 
he is often met with equal hate and 
hostility on the part of the adult com- 
munity. This emotional involvement 
makes an objective and therapeutic 
climate difficult to attain. Typically, 
the press and lay opinions—in the 
guise of a common sense approach, 
as seen in the curfew, woodshed, 
throw-the-rowdies-out-of-school ap- 
peals—represent not so much an at- 
tack on the delinquency problem as 
an out-and-out attack against the ju- 
venile delinquent himself. 

Similarly, teachers report in a west 
coast study that, given the choice, 
they would least prefer to work with 
overt-aggressive offender, as against 
all other types of deviate children. 
In other words, the delinquent tends 
to be “low man on the totem pole” of 
acceptability in the classroom. This 
is well illustrated by the mass expul- 
sion of delinquents in at least one 
large city in the United States. 

Of all exceptional children, the de- 
linquent—more than others—defies 
precise definition. It is difficult on the 
continuum of behavior—misbehavior 
—delinquency to draw a line between 
mischief and delinquency. The differ- 
ence may only reflect a difference in 
the irritability level or the tolerance 
level of the authority figure. Hence, 
delinquency trends—up or down— 
may reflect a shift in the “get-tough” 
policy in dealing with young offend- 
ers. rather than in any real increase 
or decrease in the incidence of de- 
linquent behavior. 

With the behavioral deviates more 
than with handicapped children, 
there is a heavy social-environmental- 
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cultural involvement. Even when the 
delinquent act is conceived as an in- 
teraction between the factors under 
the skin with factors in the environ- 
ment, the tendency has been to over- 
emphasize the variables in the per- 
sonal make-up, and to overlook the 
cultural and sub-cultural forces that 
act as powerful determinants of be- 
havior and misbehavior. 

The community will face its re- 
sponsibility to delinquent children 
only when it sets up systematic tech- 
niques to uncover these children at 
an early date, to study and diagnose 
their needs, and to utilize all the com- 
munity’s resources in helping and 
treating them. This should not be a 
hit-or-miss business. It must be a sys- 
tematic and scientific search for vul- 
nerable children and for children who 
need help. This must be followed by 
a program of aid in which all the 
professional personnel in the com- 
munity take a positive point of view, 
and combine, through effective team- 
work, to help the individual deviate 
child. Only when such help is forth- 
coming to all deviate children, in- 
cluding the delinquent, can we truly 
say that we have achieved universal 
education in the United States. 


Individual attention 

to the needs of 
exceptional children 

is essential in 
combatting delinquency. 
This photo and the one 
on page 27 is from the 
NEA film, Mike Makes 
His Mark. 


CALIFORNIA Industrial Educat on 
Association will holds its annual st ite 
convention at Stockton March 13 |4, 
featuring exhibits of equipment «nd 
supplies, with new emphasis on in- 
dustrial electronics. 


H. THOMAS JAMES, former associ- 
ate director of the Midwest Adminiis- 
tration Center at University of Chi- 
cago, has joined the staff of the school 
of education at Stanford University. 


NEA COMMISSION members Fred 
Clark, Bay Section, and Dave Hib- 
bard, Central Coast Section, were re- 
appointed for three-year terms by 
CTA board of directors. Miss Agnes 
Strom, Visalia, was appointed to suc- 
ceed John King, Bakersfield. STE- 
PHEN REICHERT, instructor at 
Pasadena city college, will continue 
as part-time CTA public relations 
staff man, working in liasion with lay 
organizations. 


QUOTE, a 152-page compilation of 
ethics interpretive statements, se- 
lected for precedent value from re- 
ports of studies by CTA Personnel 
Standards Commission and Section 
ethics commissions, is being distrib- 
uted by CTA to key leaders. 
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sic Study Pays Off 


ere is an interesting story- 
ad-the-story of Burlingame high 

ol string ensemble’s triumphal 

of Europe last summer. Accord- 

to Elsieann Irvin, asst. supt. for 
rriculum in Burlingame elemen- 
tarv district, 30 of the 34 members of 
the group received their musical 
training in elementary schools before 
entering high school. The genius of 
Teacher Lawrence Short, backed up 
by student preparation of four to ten 
years, musical sensitivity, general 
ability, good work habits, and paren- 
tal support, made the appearance of 
the California group a great tribute 
to U.S. public education. Five of the 
violin pupils started in the third 
grade, 15 in the fourth, six in the fifth. 


GIFTED STUDENTS... 
(Continued from page 19) 


and up, 2; 120 and up, 10; 130 and up, 
15; 140 and up, 2. 

Techniques used for meeting needs of 
gifted students: intensive classroom 
enrichment, 20; enrichment plus clus- 
ter grouping for homogeneity, 9; se- 
lective acceleration, 5; segregation 
into homogeneous groups, 6; special 
work by individual teachers, 10. 

Selection of teachers for gifted stu- 
dents: pupils placed with any quali- 
fied teacher, 8; pupils placed with 
teachers having special interest and 
skills, 14; pupils placed with teachers 
who have had specialized training, 2; 
schools using a combination of meth- 
ods listed, 5. 

Instructional provisions for gifted stu- 
dents: consultant help available, 19; 
special excursions and trips, 17; spe- 
cial-field teachers available, 7; sum- 
mer school programs of enrichment, 
5; half-day special work program, 1; 
honors course, 4. 

With 80 per cent of the schools 
represented at the conference al- 
ready actively engaged in a gifted 
child program when Sputnik made its 
first circuit of the earth, it may be 
re .sonably assumed that the percent- 
a. of participation has increased. 

esearch for the report above was 
pleted by Nathan J. Naiman, 
cipal of Oak Park school in San 
go. 
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World Assembly in Washington Next August 


WCOTP will meet in the United States for the first time next August. Not 
since the groundwork was laid for what is now the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession 12 years ago in Endicott, N.Y., has 
that organization met in the U.S. At the Rome assembly last August, where 
educators met representing 60 nations, it was announced that the next annual 
assembly will be held at the new NEA building in Washington, D.C. 

The 300 delegates at their week-long Rome conference adopted a resolu- 
tion affirming that “education is the right of every child without discrimina- 
tion and regardless of the economic status of the individual.” 

Shown above is NEA past president Lyman Ginger (left) and current presi- 
dent Ruth Stout, following proceedings at a general session. Below are shown 
the four Californians who attended the assembly: (left to right) John R. Eletto, 
Lynwood; Donald D. Reber; Lynwood superintendent of schools; Wendell 
Jones, professor of education, UCLA; (seated) C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles 
county superintendent of schools and AASA president. 





National Council of 
Social Studies to 
Meet in California 


Significant and timely subjects will 
be discussed when the 38th annual 
meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies convenes Novem- 
ber 26-29 at the Sheraton-Palace ho- 
tel in San Francisco. 

This will be the first time the 
Council (an NEA department) has 
scheduled its convention in a west- 
ern state. It will provide broad op- 
portunities for California educators 
in this field to participate in discus- 
sions of developments in social stud- 
ies. James Donahue, San Francisco 
teacher, chairman of local arrange- 
ments, has announced an interesting 
program of activities. 

The House of Delegates will meet 
the morning of November 26. Regis- 
tration and the exhibit hall will open 
the morning of the 27th. Committee 
meetings and section sessions will 
continue through Saturday. 

Section topics will include: survey 
in American history at the college 
level, relationship between teaching 
of English and the social studies, so- 
cial studies values in the student 
council program, audio-visual aids, 
teaching about the United Nations, 
research, the academically talented 
student in the social studies, reading, 
current events, testing and evalua- 
tion, values applied to the curricu- 
lum, Latin American studies, social 
studies as an integrating center. 

The tentative program also in- 
cludes discussions of use of televi- 
sion, California’s five-year study on 
building curriculum in the social 
studies, citizenship education, chil- 
dren from underprivileged areas, or- 
ganization and supervision of social 
studies departments, science and the 
social studies program. 

It was expected that the California 
study of the social sciences in curric- 
ula will be examined at great length 
by educators from all parts of the 
country. State-wide committees, co- 
ordinated by Lloyd Bevans of the 
state department of education, have 
completed more than a year of the 
five-year program. The subject of in- 
tegrated courses and other aspects 
will be discussed by California teach- 
ers in various sections of the conven- 
tion. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY MADE 
AT DONNER SUMMIT 

The “New Proposed Organization for 
Social Studies” was considered at Donner 
Summit workshop August 4-15 with the 
aim of developing criteria for selecting and 
producing audio-visual material to imple- 
ment the basic instructional program in so- 
cial studies. 

The workshop was called by Dr. Jay D. 
Conner and directed by Dr. Francis Noel 
of the state department of education. It 
was co-sponsored by the Sacramento State 
College. 

This is the first time that audio-visual 
producers and those using school audio- 
visual aids throughout California have had 
a joint workshop to consider mutual prob- 
lems. Present were representatives of Coro- 
net Instructional Films, Arthur Barr Pro- 
ductions, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Churchill-Wexler Films, Avalon Daggett 
Productions, United World Films, Hi Worth 
Pictures, Avis Films, Johnson Hunt Pro- 
ductions, Academy Films, Long Filmslide 
Service, Neubacher Productions, Film Asso- 
ciates of California, McGraw-Hill Text 
Films, Moody Institute of Science, produc- 
ers of school films, members of the SDE 
audio-visual department, audio-visual di- 
rectors from various counties and cities, 
curriculum directors, audio-visual co-ordi- 
nators and other teachers. 

Criteria were examined and defined 
which will help producers in selecting sub- 
ject matter for their materials, and guide 
them in the treatment of content. The same 
standards or criteria, when applied by 
school people to the selection of materials, 
will help them procure materials designed 
for a particular curriculum purpose, in this 
instance the achievement of the purposes of 
the social studies program. 

One group at the workshop developed a 
list of educational films now available 
which may be applicable to the junior col- 
lege curriculum. They were subdivided un- 
der the nine areas of interest proposed by 
the state central committee on social stud- 
ies. Although the list is incomplete, copies 
are available in tentative form from Mr. 
Patton at Santa Clara county schools office. 

The areas selected included: 

1. How the dynamic nature of the Con- 
stitution meets the needs of an expanding 
country. 

2. How competing ideologies affect the 
relationship of nations. 

3. How citizenship is developed by par- 
ticipating in civic affairs. 

4. How the effectiveness of our economy 
can be evaluated. 

5. How our economy is affected by gov- 
ernmental policy. 

6. How we analyze factors that affect 
our economy. 

7. How forces interact to influence social 
change. 

8. How American mores have made an 
impact on civic-social behavior. 

9. How our Nation is involved in solving 
ethnic problems. 


A department on 
teaching films 
conducted by 

H. Barret Patton 


ART IN THE WESTERN WORLD. F iim: 
30 min., Color; Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 7250 MacArthur Blvd., Oak. 
land. 

This film, relating painting and sculpture 
with other cultural developments, surveys 
artistic production from the 13th to the 
early 20th century. In many instances, :,u0- 
tations from world-famous critics support 
the narrator’s comments. The film opens 
with a discussion of Byzantine and carly 
Italian painting and explains the gradual 
development of realism during the Renais- 
sance. Next, it shows examples of the spir- 
itual, imaginative, and anti-realistic art of 
the late 16th century. Moving to Northern 
Europe, the film depicts the exquisite de- 
tails of Flemish and German paintings. 
Then the works of well-known 17th century 
masters, Velazquez, Van Dyck, Vermeer, 
Rembrandt, and Bernini, are illustrated. The 
light-hearted English and French expression 
of the 18th century is contrasted with the 
powerful meaning of Goya’s paintings and 
prints. American painting, both primitive 
and tutored, is well represented. The film 
concludes with many examples of French 
Impressionism and Post-Impressionism. 


THE CONSTRUCTORS. Film: 17 min., 16 
mm., sound. Associated General Contrac- 
tors, C. W. Wilson, 850 Battery Street, 
San Francisco. FREE. 

Gives junior and senior high school stu- 
dents a realistic introduction to the field of 
engineering in construction. The motion 
picture has been made available by Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
in the hope that it will help guide qualified 
students into a career that is not only of 
great importance to the nation and the free 
world, but is also one that will give the in- 
dividual great personal satisfaction and sub- 
stantial financial return. 


MEN, STEEL & EARTHQUAKES. Film: 
Free loan; Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Co., 20th & Illinois St., San Francisco 19. 
What causes an earthquake? How are 

seismic forces measured? Why do some 
buildings collapse during an earthquake 
while others stand? These questions are «n- 
swered and animated drawings show how 
a quake begins and how it travels to the 
earth’s surface. You are shown where and 
how earthquake research is being con- 
ducted, and the correct use of steel in 
building construction to resist earthquake 
damage. 


THE MOON AND HOW IT AFFECTS 
US. Film: 11 min.; B&W $55, Color 
$100; intermediate and junior high; Cor- 
onet; Craig Corporation, 149 New Mont- 
gomery, San Francisco; 3410 S. La 
Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Telescopic motion pictures and pho‘o- 
graphs show the “seas,” craters and mouwn- 
tain ranges of the moon; eclipses, tie 
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aching linear measure with the 
rul-r and yardstick has become sim- 
plited for the teachers and children 
of the Anaheim city school district. 
Jean Hein, teacher at Clara Barton 
school, introduced this phase of arith- 
metic to her pupils through a meas- 
urements laboratory. 
\liss Hein offers her third grade 
boys and girls the means toward 
learning and then hurls a challenge 


moon’s phases, and its effect on the earth’s 
tides are clearly explained. Information is 
given of the moon’s size, movement, and 
distance in relation to the earth. 


HOW SEEDS ARE SCATTERED. Film: 
11 min.; B&W $50; primary and middle 
grades; Young America; Photo and 
Sound Co., 116 Natoma St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. 

Discusses and illustrates the many dif- 
ferent ways in which seeds are dispersed, 
by wind, by water, and by animals. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. Film: 109 
min.; Rental $22.50; from 9th grade; col- 
lege and adult; Western Cinema Guild, 
Inc., 381 Bush St., San Francisco 4. 

A superior example of a literature film 
faithfully adapted — an introduction to 
Dickens at his most humorous, poignant, 
and delightful. An illustration of the Eng- 
land of Dickens’ time—its manners and 
morals, costumes and settings; the way the 
people of different strata lived and the way 
they felt. 


ORDERS OF INSECTS. Film: 30 min.; 
Color $275; University Biology; Thorne 
Films, Inc., 1707 Hillside Road, Boulder, 
Colo. 

Points out the general characteristics of 
insects, then considers separately the nine 
most common orders: Orthoptera, Blat- 
tariae, Odonata, Hemiptera, Homoptera, 
Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, and Hy- 
menoptera, showing the characteristics of 
each order. Many closeups of live insects 
and the typical habitats in which they may 
be found. Also suitable for progressive high 
school biology courses and intelligent gen- 
eral adult audiences. 


CARDBOARD MELODRAMA. Film: 6 
min.; Color; $60; all levels plus adult 
film societies; Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 

\n entertaining and educational film that 
stimulates the imagination of students for 
the designing of all kinds of flat materials 

introduces them to sparkling color ar- 
cements and harmonies . . . encourages 

1 to make simple and clear-cut pat- 

d figures. The film follows the old 

-type plot, beloved in the theatre, 

the abduction of the heroine, the 

, an encounter with a sawmill, a duel, 
an a surprise ending. 
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A Measurements Laboratory for Arithmetic 


to them in her question, "Can you 
measure these?” 

Regardless of whether you're an 
advocate of the direct or the indirect 
teaching method, the measurements 
laboratory will be effective. 

In the direct method, the subject 
linear measurement is presented to the 
class through discussion and illustra- 
tion with the laboratory work follow- 
ing. 

Or—you can say nothing to the chil- 
dren and allow them the opportunity 
to discover it as you have arranged it 
during their absence. Arrange a small 
section of the room to attract them to 
the challenging question: Can you 
measure these? You needn't do any 
more except answer their questions 
and help them to correct their mis- 
takes. 

Arrange the display above a work 
table. Upon the table place the ob- 
jects you want students to measure 
(identify these with numbers or let- 
ters), together with the tools you want 
them to use in measuring (ruler and/ 
or yardstick). 

A pencil may be placed in a con- 
venient location with instructions to 
leave it there for the next person. Be- 





side a sign For Your Answers place 
paper with arrangement for their an- 
swers. Curiosity will do the rest. 

When the pupil completes his an- 
swer sheet (remember to arrange this 
with spaces for the answers you 
want), he will seek your approval. 
Check his answers with him, but don’t 
supply any answers that he might 
have missed. If you give him the an- 
swers the challenge has been re- 
moved. His chance at self-esteem will 
be destroyed, his initiative sup- 
pressed, and the effectiveness of the 
laboratory is lost. 

It is possible to theorize numerous 
psychological and educational advan- 
tages involved in such a project. If 
the child accepts and completes such 
a challenge on his own and does so 
successfully, he shall have sur- 
mounted (in part, at least) the age-old 
idea of “fear of numbers”. 

Such a laboratory need not be held 
to linear measurement. It is possible 
to increase the level of difficulty to 
reach into higher grade levels. Nor 
need it be held to the use of concrete 
and manipulative devices. It may be 
put to work effectively in any phase 
of science and mathematics. 

ELDON HAUCK 
Physical education consultant, 
Anaheim city school dist. 


This youngster has accepted a challenge presented by his teacher, Miss Jean 
Hein, at Clara Barton school, Anaheim city school district. As described in the 
article above, he is learning how to use a ruler in linear measurement. The 
display is simple and instructions are clearly lettered. Photo by author. 
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Moral and Spiritual 


Values Foundation 
For All Education 


It is generally agreed that the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values is the 
foundation upon which rests all other aims 
and purposes of education. 

The question, “What do we mean by 
moral and spiritual values?” has been an- 
swered by Dr. Arthur F. Corey thus: “One 
may say that moral values are exhibited in 
conduct, and spiritual values tend to involve 
the attitudes, appreciations, beliefs, and 
emotions out of which such conduct 
emerges.” 

Then, some may ask, “What are these 
fundamental moral and spiritual values?” 
The Educational Policies Commission 
(NEA-AASA) sets forth these ten basic 
values: 

. Human Personality—the Basic Value 

2. Moral Responsibility 

. Institutions as the Servants of Men 
. Common Consent 
5. Devotion to Truth 
}. Respect for Excellence 
. Moral Equality 
8. Brotherhood 
9. The Pursuit of Happiness 
10. Spiritual Enrichment 

Analyzing the meanings and application 
of these values, you will find that they apply 
to all of mankind’s experiences. Because 
they are inter-related, you will find all the 
values that you have heard more often 
called honesty, courage, loyalty, self-reli- 
ance, brotherhood, reverence, faith, respect, 
responsibility, and a host of others. 

The Commission further defines moral 
and spiritual values as “those values which, 
when applied in human behavior, exalt and 
refine life and bring it into accord with the 
standards of conduct that are approved in 
our democratic culture.” 

While moral and spiritual values are in- 
digenous to the school situation, they are 
not a special subject to be taught at a speci- 
fied time. They are a part of all good teach- 
ing. It has been said that moral and spiritual 
values are caught, not taught. By example 
the teacher does the most effective teaching 
of values. If he himself is not honest, kindly 
and courteous in all situations, no amount 
of talking will accomplish the desired result. 
Children and adults cannot exist without ac- 
quiring values, either good or otherwise. 
That they be good values should be a defi- 
nite aim of the entire school program rather 
than being just incidental to the academic 
curriculum. 

The California Secondary School Princi- 
pals Association in its publication dealing 
with this subject has stated that “Moral and 
spiritual values may be characterized by 
those qualities that produce an enduring 
basis for right thought and action. They are 
values which emerge from a critical study 
of right and wrong, truth and beauty, of 
those things which comprise the good of 
life.” 

These values, then, are the foundation 
and the framework by which is built a per- 
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son equipped to live a happy, worthwhile 
life and to help make a better world. 
MARION M. BARKER 
Alisal School District, Salinas 
Member CTA Moral and Spiritual 
Values Committee 
WE TRY TV... 
(Continued from page 13) 
member of the board of education, if 
possible. 


11. Remember television will be a 
boogeyman only if there is no prepa- 
ration and only if programs might 
occur which would be all station- 
directed, with no resource material 
or assistance that is school-directed. 


12. Don’t be afraid of television. 
It’s here to stay. 

Final procedure in guaranteeing 
top response to a school show is the 
district’s responsibility of creating an 
audience. Though there is natural 
public interest in school these days, 
it’s difficult to muster up strength 
enough or interest enough (depends 
on who’s turning the knob) to switch 
from “Mary’s Other Stepfather” or 
“Have Maverick, Will Gunsmoke” to 
a show on how Johnny reads—with- 
out some motivation. 

Feature stories on program content 
and names of participants should be 


played up in local newspapers, » ith 
photos of local people preparing for 
the show. Television logs sho ild 
carry time, station and synopsi: A 
bulletin should be sent to every » aff 
member, giving synopsis, time .nd 
date. 

Principals should encourage te. ch- 
ers to encourage children to w. tch 
the show. In many element iry 
schools in San Bernardino, youngs ers 
wrote letters home asking mom ind 
dad to watch the show. This was es- 
pecially effective in schools claiming 
either student or teacher show par- 
ticipants. Everybody knew Janie and 
Mr. Teach were going to be on TV 
and excitement created enough ad- 
renalin action to turn a few more 
dials to the right channel. 

Secondary teachers in many 
schools assigned the shows as home- 
work, calling for critique of the shows 
and general report. 

A full set of photos was taken dur- 
ing show presentation, offering visual 
aids for prospective TV participant 
meetings, mass media and _ district 
house organ. 

With a continuing conservative 
philosophy, the school districts of San 
Bernardino still recognize the neces- 
sity of*telling the school story. 


AND MATERIALS 
FOR THE TEACHER 


SCHOOL PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN, OEA Commission on TEPS; Ohio 
Education Association, Columbus, Ohio; 
64 pp; 1958; $1. 

This publication describes a parallel de- 
velopment in both industry and public edu- 
cation of a new concept of personnel ap- 
praisal procedure for professional em- 
ployees. 

The plans, most of which have been de- 
veloped in the past five years, seek to im- 
prove the over-all quality of a business or 
school operation through close analysis and 
evaluation of managerial and creative posi- 
tions. Some of them have been under a two- 
year study by leaders of teacher, super- 
visory and administrative groups within the 
OEA and by leaders of the Ohio School 
Boards Association. 

Babetta Breuhaus, chairman of the OEA 
Commission, said both school and industry 
plans have common objectives and same 
basic procedures. These principles underlie 
the plans: 

1. Belief that significant employee de- 

velopment occurs on the job through 
day-to-day experience. 


2. Management assumes a formal respon- 
sibility to help the employee improve 
in his work. 

. Work planning and improvement 
goals are arrived at by the employee 
and his administrative superior at con- 
ferences which follow periodic self- 
appraisal plus administrative ap- 
praisal. 

4. The plans are not used as the basis 
for determination of salary. 


Industry plans represent an effort to 
achieve competitive advantage by bringing 
the managerial group to its highest degree 
of quality performance. Most school pro- 
grams have evolved from “rating” pro- 
grams, and are motivated by a desire to im- 
prove the quality of instruction and admin- 
istration of teacher tenure laws. 

The Cincinnati, Ohio, plan, probably the 
largest and oldest school system devel« p- 
ment program, got its start after the bow rd 
of education in 1952 rejected a proposal to 
place teachers on a merit salary basis. ‘I xe 
board took the position that it could 1 ot 
“justify inferior teaching by proportiona ly 


(Continued to page 34) 
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(T SHOWED US To BE CAREFULLER 
ON OUR. BICYCLE 


Youngsters who see “How to Ride Your Bicycle 
Safely” learn an important safety lesson. They 
even take time to write and tell us about it. 


We’re glad to provide a print of this color filmstrip 
without charge to schools throughout the West, 
complete with a Teachers Manual and Safe Riding 
Certificates for the students. For information write 
to: Northern California: J. A. Simpson, General 











his is to certify that 


understands the 12 rules for safe 


| bicycle riding and sets a good example 


for others 
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Petroleum Corporation, 330 W. 20 Avenue, San 
Mateo, California, Phone: Fireside 5-4841. 


Southern California: P. R. Nilsson, General 
Petroleum Corporation, 2423 E. 28th Street, Los 
Angeles 54, California, Phone: MA 6-5711. 


This is another of the efforts General Petroleum is 
making to benefit America’s younger citizens. 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
A Socony Mobil Company 
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EARN 6 TO 8 SEM. CREDITS 
with one of a wide variety of 


SUMMER STUDY PROGRAMS 


EUROPE 


offered by Teachers Colleges, State Universities 


and many other institutions, in the fields of 


[-] ART 
[_] EDUCATION 


[_] ENGLISH 

[_] FRENCH 

[_] HISTORY 

[_] music 

[_] WORLD AFFAIRS 


Activities include 3 to 6 weeks of traveling in 
many countries, with museum and gallery talks, 
seminars and discussions, and several groups 
also attend 1, 2 or 4-week intensive courses 


at leading European universities. 


The program of the art tour covers Western Eu- 
rope with Spain and Portugal, Istanbul, Greece 
and the Aegean islands; the music tours visit 
several or all of the six main festivals, attend 
up to 24 superlative performances; each subject 
matter is given a schedule carefully apportioned 
between time for study, personal contacts and 


leisure. 


For details: check above, fill out below, 


then detach and mail to 


STUDY ABROAD 


ewmecoRmpoearte @ 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





Address 


lower pay” but had an obligation to insist 
that all pupils have instruction of high 
merit. 

—BosB OLDs 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR THE AMERI- 
CAN UNIVERSITY, by Frederick Mayer. 
Introd. by Aldous Huxley. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1957. 52 pp., 
$2.50. 


Here’s a little book full of big ideas; a 
short volume that merits a long look. In it, 
Frederick Mayer of the University of Red- 
lands audaciously structures a “truly crea- 
tive system of education” in five chapters. 

In “The Goals of Education” he observes: 
“Education as we see it today is neither 
heaven nor hell; it is an exercise in purga- 
tory .. . occupied with systematic insignifi- 
cance” whereas it should be intellectual, a 
mystical experience, a sharpening of per- 
ceptions, a quest for truth. 

“The Challenge of Higher Education,” 
therefore, is to germinate an educated audi- 
ence, to develop genuine patterns of crea- 
tivity, to induce concern for culture and 
compassion for mankind. 


In talking—for this book sounds like a 
series of his justly popular classroom talks 
—Dr. Mayer is at his best on “The Teacher.” 
“Great teaching is like a perpetual dawn. 
. . . As teachers we live fragmentary lives 
and thus we give a fragmentary account of 
ourselves. .. . To the real teacher the class- 
room is his favorite place, and giving it up 
is like losing the person he loves.” 

“The Obstacles” to his new directions in- 
clude anti-intellectualism, conformism, “or- 
ganized mediocrity and systematic super- 
ficiality,” academic requirements, the 
departmental system, smugness. . . . 

“Toward Creative Education” requires 
that we “teach less and teach it supremely 
well;” invite into the teaching staff retired 
personnel as well as leaders from many 
professions; make use of television; revise 
the curriculum; reduce unit requirements; 
develop a passion for learning; use paper- 
back books; give time for creative thinking 
and independent investigation; intensify 
the international spirit. 

Given the rostrum of a Big Eastern Uni- 
versity with attendant fanfare, Dr. Mayer, 
already renowned in the West as a master 
teacher and a magnetic speaker and in- 
ternationally respected among philosophers 
for his prolific publications, should grow 
in reputation until he occupies his deserved 
seat among our contemporary educational 
statesmen. 

—TED GORDON 


THE STUDY OF RELIGION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS: AN APPRAISAL. 
Edited by Nicholas C. Brown. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
229 pp. The Report of a Conference on 
Religion and Public Education, New 
York, March 10-12, 1957. 

The document is the fourth of a series 
of reports published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education with respect to the rela- 
tionship of religion to public education in 
the United States. The previous titles were 
Religion and Public Education (circa 1944), 


The Relation of Religion to Public Edu. ‘ion 
(1947), and The Function of the P lic 
Schools in Dealing with Religion (195: 

The current publication gives a ful! ver. 
batim report of the three-day conferen. e of 
1957, including the papers prepare: for 
discussion. One should read the repor:, for 
it is difficult for a reviewer to stat: the 
general consensus of the conferenc:. In 
general, the majority of the group men bers 
approved the idea that teaching abou: re. 
ligion as a social and historical force in 
American history should be done in : lose 
context with aspects of history in which 
religious influences were an active azent, 
Conferees were divided on public schools 
accepting and promulgating a theistic view 
of life and human history, not because the 
conferees lack such convictions of their 
own, but because of their concern with the 
constitutional protection of those who might 
differ with this view. 


Another distinction which the members 
of the conference wanted to record was the 
distinction between the factual study of 
religion and the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values. It was proposed that the 
Council make a study of the extent to which 
the teaching of moral and spiritual values 
in the schools was proceeding from a theis- 
tic foundation, if at all. A number of ad- 
ditional research areas were noted, 
especially as they might throw light on re- 
ligion as a controversial subject in the 
school curriculum. Another suggestion was 
that the Council’s Committee on Religion 
and Education commission a scholar, per- 
haps in cooperation with the American His- 
torical Association, to publish a_ historical 
study of the religious influences in Ameri- 
can life. 

For those concerned with religion and 
public schools, the document is a “must” 
item. 

—KENNETH R. BROWN 


THE INTEGRATION OF EDUCATION- 
AL EXPERIENCES: Fifty-seventh Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part III. Edited by 
Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: The National 
Society for the Study of Education, 1958. 
Distributed by the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. 278 + xcix pp. 
No price indicated. 

As its title implies, this book is con- 
cerned primarily with integration in educa- 
tion. It is divided into four sections: The 
Nature of Integration; Integration in Relation 
to Educational Aims and Procedures; Charac- 
teristics of Integration at Different Levels, and 
Implications. Nine miscellaneous appendices 
are incorporated, including a useful list of 
selected references, a rather inadequate in- 
dex, and a complete list of members of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. 

Inasmuch as this is a composite work. it 
cannot reasonably be expected to manifest 
the unity and cohesion which a single 
author might have given it. There «re 
twelve contributors to the volume, and one 
almost inevitable result is a certain repeti- 
tiousness, particularly in the different el«b- 
orations of the principle that the most s:g- 
nificant achievement in education is te 
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lear 1's ability to integrate for himself the 
ma’ rials that he has learned. Not all the 
cor ibutions are of an equally high qual- 
ity. »ut they are all competent, and all de- 
ser. at least one reading. 

is reviewer found the chapters writ- 
ten »y Professor Paul L. Dressel, C. Robert 
Pac« and Ralph W. Tyler to be particularly 
stimulating. The interpretation of “integra- 
tion” offered by these three authors is tech- 
nically different from that provided by sev- 
eral standard textbooks in education, and, 
though not revolutionary, may well cause 
many members of the teaching profession 
to think again about some long standing 
concepts in educational psychology. Profes- 
sor Lewis Mayhew’s chapter describing at- 
tempts at integration in a number of Amer- 
ican colleges contains excellent analysis of 
integration at Boston University, Michigan 
State University, Sarah Lawrence College, 
and St. Olaf College, Minnesota, among 
others. Dean H. Taylor Morse makes a valu- 
able contribution from the standpoint of an 
administrator, and Professor John I. Good- 
lad, in his chapter on integration in elemen- 
tary schools, carefully analyzes the rationale 
behind a number of actual national, re- 
gional, and local programs. 

One major blank in this volume appears 
to be the almost complete absence of any 
discussion of the value of discipline in the 
integrative process. This apparent oversight 
is all the more remarkable when the reader 
considers that no effective integration of 
any kind can possibly take place without a 
fairly high discipline level in the classroom. 
In many ways the role of the average 
teacher frequently tends to be a cross be- 
tween that of a policeman and a mission- 
ary, i.e., he must be an authority figure 
whether he likes it or not. Without author- 
ity there can be no integration. Perhaps 
space in a subsequent Yearbook could be 
alloted to a discussion of the vital relation- 
ship between integration, discipline, and 
authority. 

—DAVID GREENWOOD 
UCLA 


Notes in the Margin 


Alaska, the 49th State, in Pictures is one 
of the first booklets to be published in an- 
ticipation of the rush for information fol- 
lowing Alaska’s admission to the Union. 
Paperback, selling for $1.00, it is published 
by Sterling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. 

For the first time in 32 years of publica- 
tion, Parents’ Magazine devotes a full issue 
to education and schools. The October issue 
takes for its theme: “U.S. Schools, A Report 
on the Problems and Progress of Educa- 
tion.” Contributors include Paul Woodring, 
George Davenal, and Edward L. Butter- 
worth, president of the Arcadia, California, 
school board. 

114. W. Wilson Company has published a 
sy .posium entitled America’s Educational 
, using articles which have appeared 
in such publications as Business Week, Life 
\i azine, New York Times Magazine, Atlan- 
tr. \lonthly, The Reporter and NEA Journal. 
G: nt S. McClellan, staff member of the 
f- ign Policy Association, is the editor. 
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America’s Railroads 3 


Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be 
surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes 
for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all 
salt production goes into the manufacture of chemicals such as chlorine 
and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient in glassmaking. And 
to ‘pass the salt’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for 
plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 





Salt wells are drilled deep into the earth. 
Water is then pumped into deposits of 
solid rock salt. The water dissolves the 
salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 





Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallow 
ponds. Heat from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is harvested and 
hauled by rail to refining plants. 





The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 
ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
the brine until the water evaporates, and 
salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 
where they are removed by pumps. 





Salt mines yield about half of America’s 
salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
coal, rock salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and in refining 
oil, gold and silver. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation is another 
example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of 


American Railroads ... 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. = 






Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 


SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1959 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 29-August 1 
$240 includes tuition, board and room and 
activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. June 27-August 18 
Several plans to fit individuai requirements from 
$625 including tuition, board and room, and ac- 
tivities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK- 
MADR!D-VALENCIA, 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE. July and August. 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 
and Morocco {Africa). University credits op- 
tional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 


Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 


SEE EUROPE 1959 
S.F. to S.F. — $1395 
Sail June 20 on S.S. CHUSAN of Orient 
Line via Panama, Trinidad, Madeira to 
London. Visit England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Austria, Italy, San Ma- 
rino, Switzerland, France. All-inclusive, 
escorted. Ask for free folder. 


AROUND THE WORLD — $2595 


Two months by air from S.F. 
Fully escorted. Free folder. 


P.0. Box 1007 


San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 


HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 
down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, 100 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C. 


iilton Cours y 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Leve! B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 
Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kit Carson 


Level D 
Buffalo Bill 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level E 
Daniel Boone 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 
John Paul Jones 


Cr FN 
nh 
STEAMBOAT 
tant 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 
information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 16 


allejo, California 


269 pp., $2.00. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni. 
versity Avenue, New York 52. 

U.S. Department of Health, Educ «tion 
and Welfare issues the following: 

—Know Your School Law (Bulletin | 958 
No. 8), by Ward W. Keesecker. 27 pp.. 20¢. 

—Junior Year Science and Mathe» atics 
Students (Circular 520) by M. Clemens 
Johnson and Hazel C. Poole, under the zen- 
eral direction of Herbert S. Conrad. Con- 
tains data which provides information on 
trends in the enrollment of junior-year ma- 
jors in science and math. 56 pp., 45c. 

Both of the above are available from 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

State Department of Education Bulletins 
recently issued are: 

—A Process for Early Identification of Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children. 

—The Psychologist in the School. 

—Diagnostic Problems in Mental Retarda. 
tion. 

—Evaluating the Elementary School. 

Valuable NEA publication is The Identi. 
fication and Education of the Academicall; 
Talented Student in the American Secon. 
dary School. This is the report of a confer- 
ence held in Washington, D.C., February 
6-8, under the chairmanship of James B. 
Conant. In addition to measurement and 
implementation, the report suggests some 
pertinent ideas about cultural attitudes, 
goals, program organization, curriculum 
considerations, and professional concerns. 
160 pp., $1.50, quantity discounts available. 

Teachers of educable mentally retarded 
children may be interested in The Pointer, 
a mimeographed publication which contains 
techniques, projects and ideas relating to 
this field. Mrs. Carolyn Dobbs is editor. Five 
issues for $1.50 from 1714 Francisco Street, 
Berkeley 3. 

Scouting With Handicapped Boys is a 64- 
page, paperback book which will be well 
received by anyone interested in physically 
handicapped and mentally retarded boys. 
Cost is 75c, with an educational institution 
discount of 20%. Order from Boy Scouts of 
America, P.O. Box 521, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Popular Mechanics publishes other things 
besides its well-known monthly magazine, 
among them hard-cover books intended to 
interest children in scientific careers. The 
books are in fictional form, but will start 
many a young reader asking questions. Three 
published thus far include: There’s Adven- 
ture in Civil Engineering, There’s Adventure 
in Meteorology, and There’s Adventure in 
Rockets. $2.95 each, from Popular Mechan- 
ics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 

A booklet intended to interest high school 
students in pharmacy as a career is being 
made available by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
800 Second Avenue, New York 17. Ask for 
Your Career Opportunities in Pharmacy. 

A new edition of Occupational Literature 
has been published, listing in a central index 
approximately 4,400 selected references to 
current occupational literature. 603 pp., 
$6.50, from H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Univer- 
sity Avenue, New York 52. 

Too good to be overlooked: 

—W atch Your Language, hardcover, 268 
pages, $3.95, by Theodore M. Bernstein, 
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30 Uni- Tim. A writer’s guide to economical, ac- TRAVEL RIGHT 
cura’. vivid writing which may be used as Check choice and mail today (c) 





Citi ' ; s L¢ d i isted—E 
tu tion a te desk reference ++ or read simply 2. Collegiate Tours to—Europe 0 Us 4b We'll see the usual, plus N. Africa, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
for f Published by Channel Press, Great 3. — Se ee Te re a 3 a slovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. A low-priced, 
. po E ' urse on -E. Origins Histo iffer in ri r ung i irit w F 
in | 958 Neck New York. Literature from 1620. 3 iieaee Unie. Credit. po i ee p ane a a ae es 
p.. 20¢. — onstructive Classroom Control, by Ir- Book early—This Tour sold out last four years. Also shorter trips. 4-9 weeks—3 age groups. 
he» atics win .'. Addicott, of Fresno State College. For ene ay Tevet ig a EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
cleinens Cont. ins suggestions and techniques for ARNOLD TOURS Boston, Mass. “"" 255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, California 
the gen- contr! which have been successfully used 
d. Con- in the classroom. 46 pp., $1.25. Published 
tion on by Howard Chandler and distributed by 
ear ma- Publishers Book Service, 660 Market St., 
C. San | rancisco. 
le from —Science Explores Our World, an IGY re- 
Printing port for junior high students. Originally in- 
tended only for subscribers to “Current Sci- 
sulletins ence and Aviation,” the 48-page booklet 
has been made available through Wesleyan i 
of Emo- University Press, Columbus 16, Ohio. Price Timely, new manual—a complete guide —~ 
is 15c per copy on quantities of 10 or more. for making school ‘'space equipment"’ 
—Collage and Construction in elementary 
Retarda- and junior high schools by Lois Lord. 111 This needed teaching aid, 
pp., $5.95 and Paper Shapes and Sculpture , 
i for school use, by Mary Grace Johnston. 70 “The Spaceman at School and at ag 6 big oa ~— 
2 Ldenti- $4.75. Both of these books from The me : IS Manual shows how 
Pp., ; 
emicall) Davis Press, Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Home” is a booklet of simple to make 1—“‘space equip- 
yer Mass. diagrams with easy, step by step ment’’; 2—space suits 
confer- —The Story of Canning and Can Making, 3 . 2 and gear; 3—design for 
seme a guide for teachers on the canning indus- instructions for turning old boxes art: work: (or-a-averals 
mes &. try, from primitive times to the present day. : . : 
* and Free from home ec department of American (and other free or inexpensive onclasinnanan oa 
S some Can Company, 100 Park Avenue, New York j j e ha 
titudes, 7 ene material) into classroom space for activities and pro- 
Houle —Adventures in Science at the Smithsonian, ships, suits, helmets, etc. grams; 6—favors and 
ae issued by the Institute. 24 pp., full color. Whole room participates. decorations for out-of. 
aa 25c each, with quantity discounts avail- , this-world parties. 
hes a able. Write Colortone Press, 2412-17th St., 
fons N.W., Washington 9, D.C 
tion » —A new Product Design kit, in the series new HORIZO 
or. Five which has already produced a model water ORT eed 
, Street, treatment plant, conservation kit and pump we hope proves helpful 
kit. The new model is a Hydroelectric Dam 
ie a OR and Generator Kit. For complete informa- 
wager tion —_ literature, write Product Design TO GET booklet described, 
ysically Co., 2796 Middlefield Road, Redwood City. THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
a hove —A circular slide rule, simple and easy to AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
titution use. 50c from General Industrial Company, 8% x 11"—just write 
une 5738 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
castes Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
RSWICE, —and send 50¢, postpaid. 
' EXAMS POINT THE WAY 
r things : 
gazine, (Continued from page 14) 
nded to cultural trades. These Technical 
“4 : 7 Schools account for another four per 
Three fe cent of the child population. ; 
sic 4 Both the Grammar and Technical Sate a a 
venture Schools provide education at least in the classroom On| w 
i in until 16 years of age. The third type, 
cong the Secondary Modern School which 
serves the remaining 72 per cent, pro- Enjoy Daily! Millions do! 
1 school fi Vides education for children up to the 
s being statutory minimum leaving age of 15. . 
ee The main aim of these schools is to The delightful flavor 
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= ; ae daily chewing aids digestion; sweetens breath. 
ice, to all intents and purposes, 
ee a’ versity training depends on suc- 
rnstein, 
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cessful progress through the Gram- 
mar School, it will be realized tnat 
the “eleven plus” examination is of 
vital importance, for this is the exam- 
ination which decides whether or not 
a child is going to have an academic 
education at the Grammar School or 
whether he will be channeled into 
one of the other two schools. Thus it 
is that the pattern of a man’s working 
life is often settled at this first and 
crucial examination hurdle. It must 
be said, however, that the selection 
at this age has proved remarkably 
accurate. Nevertheless, there are 
some five per cent border-line cases. 

It is little wonder then that this 
stage of education provides a paren- 
tal nightmare. One hears of extrava- 
gant promises made to the child if he 
or she will only pass the “eleven plus” 
examination (a bicycle is the classic 
reward). Coaching, especially in in- 
telligence tests, flourishes; at least 
one commercial enterprise offers a 
correspondence course for the par- 
ents so that they will be able to work 
on their children. Parental concern is 
such that there is much pressure on 
principals and teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools to work towards the 
examination. The better educators 
will have none of this, but always 
there is the examination ghost hover- 
ing over their shoulders because the 
anxious parents often judge a “good” 
or “bad” elementary school by the 
number of successes it achieves at the 
“eleven plus” exam. Ambitious par- 
ents can plague a child’s life with 


constant reference to the examination 
and by showing their anxiety. Fortu- 
nately children are tougher and more 
resilient than one thinks and bicycle 
or no bicycle, coaching or no coach- 
ing, the exam is such that it proves 
remarkably accurate in its selection. 
There are still the border-line cases, 
though; those that do pass and cannot 
stand the pace later, and those that 
do not pass yet prove to be late devel- 
opers. 

The examination itself is in arith- 
metic and English, and there is an 
intelligence test. In an effort to re- 
duce the tension of the examination, 
previous unannounced “dummy 
runs” are given, and the examination 
date is not publicized. In addition to 
the tests, careful records are kept of 
the child’s scholastic progress and 
other factors, the child’s teachers 
make their recommendations to the 
principal, and the principal forwards 
his considered judgement as to which 
type of school the child is best fitted. 
In this way not only is much done to 
reduce errors but also there is an at- 
tempt to see that the child who may 
suffer “examination nerves’ is not 
thereby handicapped. 

When one realizes that about 20 
per cent of the children will be gifted 
enough to pass this first examination, 
and of those only half will get to the 
universities, it will be appreciated 
how the cream rises and why the 
Grammar Schools and the Universi- 
ties are able to carry their studies to 
a high standard. 


ESPANOL WITH EASE 


One feels that when compa: sons 
are being made between the A ner. 
ican system of education, which _ ives 
the majority an opportunity fo: col. 
lege education, and the Englis!. sys. 
tem (and, I suspect, the Ru: sian 
system) the comparison is b ing 
made between a majority of chi! Jren 
in America and a select minori‘y in 
another country. This is hardly :. fair 
comparison; it is obvious that the dif. 
ferent systems have their respective 
advantages. 

Talking over the two systems with 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools who had studied comparative 
education at first hand in many coun- 
tries including the U\S., I asked him 
under which system, out of all those 
of European nations and the U.S., he 
would prefer his child to be taught, 
he replied, “If my son had a high in- 
telligence I would prefer him to be 
taught under the British system; if he 
had an average intelligence I would 
prefer him to be taught under the 
American system.” 

This was a father speaking, and 
an educationalist with the facts on 
which to base his opinion. One would 
pose a further question: which sys- 
tem is doing the most for its people? 

Fortunately education in a democ- 
racy is always seeking to perfect it- 
self; there are always tensions, forces 
leading to continual adjustment, 
swings of the pendulum. When these 
cease and are in equilibrium educa- 
tion will be moribund and democracy 


finished. 


(Cont'd. page 23) 


gram has attained in five years the status of demand 


requirement. 


Every year the number of teachers wishing to teach 


We need a man like you with 
a background of science. We'll as- 
sign you to art in order to meet 
the current criticism of our 
curriculum. 


Spanish increases. From a pilot program in one elemen- | 
tary school the idea has taken such fire that a majority of | 
the teachers in all schools of the district are teaching 


Spanish. 

Language experiences resulting from such a program 
equip pupils for more rapid progress in high school. 
They possess a language readiness denied others who do 
not study a second language at the elementary level. 

There are advantages in teaching another language at 
an age when the student has a natural ability to absorb 
it. This natural ability is at its peak in the early years and 
wanes with the approach of adolescence. 

With the feeling that a longer learning period is vital 
to the acquisition of another language, children who «re 
introduced to the delights of speaking a foreign tonzue 
at an early age will be able to take their place at ‘he 
conference tables of the future and converse with ‘he 
family of nations in each one’s respective language. 
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T us over the last year it has been 
bourne in on me that American ed- 
ucat on and English education are 
seek ng a similar objective, albeit 
fro: opposite approaches. They are 
both trying to reconcile mutually an- 
tagonistic aims, to produce an educa- 
tion! elite (which the English system 
does well) and to perpetuate a gen- 
eral national culture (which the 
American system so successfully 
does 

The English efforts at reconciling 
these two aims owe much to the 
American way. Comprehensive 
schools, on American lines, are being 
instituted. The three streams of edu- 
cation are still being maintained but 
they are going on under one roof. 
Unfortunately this development has 
become tangled up with politics; 
Conservatives see it as an attack on 
established institutions, while the La- 
bour party sees it as a means to break 


| down class barriers. 


The American approach to the 
problem lies in the present efforts to 


' do more to meet the needs of the 


gifted child. Long before any satel- 
lite went into the sky I attended a 
workshop on “The Needs of the More 
Gifted Child.” It was apparent to me 
then that I had joined the group at 
a time when discussion was well ad- 
vanced and definite lines of action 
were maturing. In the school in which 
I teach a committee was working ur- 
gently on the problem, getting ready 
to put their plan into action. Sputnik 
had nothing to do with their delib- 
erations; they were professional peo- 
ple getting on with the solution to a 
problem which they had foreseen for 
themselves. 

It would seem to me that neither 
system is or can afford to be satisfied 
with its present situation. Both are 
trying to solve their current difficul- 
ties: both are seeking an ideal means 
within democracy whereby the best 
and broadest education can be given 
to all children and yet, at the same 
time, produce the needed leaders of 


= alibre in all fields of national 
if¢ 


LETTERS 
Continued from page 11) 


ie professional people and our stu- 


problems of liability were solved by 
e contact made with the national 
y committeeman of the Boy Scouts 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is $2.00 a line, with a 3-line minimum. Count 35 characters 
and spaces for first line, 52 for each succeeding. Cash must accompany order. 
Address CTA JOURNAL Classified Advertising, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
No box numbers care of the Journal, please. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


BETTER TEACHING WITH CORONET FILMS 
Teachers! Request free copy of 1958-59 Coronet Cata- 
log describing more than 750 carefully planned edu- 
cational films in color. Write CRAIG CORPORATION, 
3410 So. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
State your school and class you teach. 


THIS IS RAILROADING! the 33 1/3 RPM long-playing 
recording of the sounds of a vanishing era of STEAM 
railroading. Sounds of trains starting, stopping, switch- 
ing, going fast and slow. All of the sounds of trains 
that today’s children may never be able to hear any 
other way. With illustrated folder describing each 
recorded sound sequence. Only $5.00 Postpaid, two 
for $9.50. Write for quantity prices. 

STAN KISTLER, BOX 4068, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


GENUINE COTTON BALE plus generous supply of finest 
cotton seed for only $1.00 postpaid. This is what you 
need for classroom science project and textile exhibit. 
Plant seeds in classroom pots—in few days you will 
have planis. Later your children will know the thrill 
of seeing the bolls burst forth in their snowy beauty. 
Send dollar currency—we guarantee receipt, SUN 
BROKERAGE COMPANY, P. 0. Box 1283, New Orleans 
10, Louisiana. 

THE CHRISTMAS STORY. 34 beautiful Full Color 2x2 
Art Slides from paintings in the National Gallery, with 
an easy reading Script-Commentary for a memorable 
Christmas Gift or Show. $12.50 parcel post paid. 
ARTCO, Box 455-CT, Van Nuys, California. 


CARROM BOARDS—85 GAMES—$7.75 
HAMMAT AND SONS—GAMES 
BOX 2004 ANAHEIM, CALIF. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 

Overseas jobs offer free travel and extra pay. New 
booklet surveys American companies and Government 
Agencies in Europe, South America, Asia—Teaching, ad- 
ministrative, clerical positions. Includes list American 
companies in sixty foreign countries. $1.00 Hill Pub- 
lications, P. 0. Box 229, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


FELLOW TEACHERS! Save time on charts, word cards, 
graphs. Use felt-tipped TINTINK. Ready to use, spill- 
proof, colorful—8 color set $3.00 plus 12c tax, post- 
age prepaid. TINTINK, Belvedere, Calif. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP equipment for experimenters. 
Full line timers, pillow speakers, endless tapes. Also 
books, languages, self-help personality improvement 
courses on record. Inquiries invited. 
Sleep-Learning Research Association 
Box 24-CT, Olympia, Wash. 


POLSN INGGLISH FONETIC SISTM. Send $1.00 for 3 
sets of instructions. POLSN INGGLISH, Box 297, San 
Francisco 1, California. 


EARN AN EXPENSE-PAID TRIP TO EUROPE. 
Free booklet explains how to lead small group four. 
Write DEAK & CO., INC. 323 W. 6th St. Los Angeles 13. 


SOVIET UNION, economy four, 23 days, with a man 
who has been there; Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Warsaw, Prague, Berlin, Vienna, Florence, Geneva, 
Paris, London, total 61 days from June 24, NY-HY. 
$1995; brochure, N. W. Wells, 3886 Cherrywood, LAS 


SWISS MUSICAL Christmas tree stands, 1-4 tunes, 
$13.75-$39.75. Also 2-tune Chr. Science music boxes, 
$11.75. Music boxes, trays, toilet rolls, cig. boxes, 
etc. Cuckoo clocks & parts, also for music boxes, etc. 
Swiss musical movements, 1-4 tunes, weather vane. 
Swiss Imports, 536 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13. 


CONTESTS 


WIN CONTEST money. Every issue of the General Con- 
test Bulletin has helped others win; gives hundreds 
of tips. Lists current contests and rules. Sample copy 
of magazine 25c. General Contest Bulletin, 1609 East 
5th, Dept. X, Duluth 12, Minnesota. 


CARNIVAL PRIZES. List of $1 fo $9 per gross. 
Items graded from 1 fo 3. Win prizes. 
Pacific Recreation Service, Box 185, San Jose, Calif. 


CTA PUBLICATIONS cover a range of subjects 
interesting and valuable to professional workers. 





of America of this district. He repor 


° study contracted by the B.S.A. wit! 
CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS New Christmas Booklet University of Michigan which showe 
Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Entitled “CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS or PROFIT’ need for activities in science. The | 


ages ‘ i . Has 32 pages of illustrated Christmas Craft “ ; ae 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, Sinn ain: dnisrittioks. JBEBIa® Gelder 256 was ripe to begin such activity. Our | 


Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, Cotalog FREE with order, by request. has gained much from this connection 


Se ee CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. B.S.A. has a fine liability coverage 
eaetaelsiomagtincclsiniy sponta tcgipcspeninnii iat 4707-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio; 5832 Chicago gram; but of more importance, the 
THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY Ave., Chicago 51, Ill.; 4 E. 16th St., New York 3, N.Y. sressional Act which charters the B S.A 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California te care ia oe a ae 
makes possible field trips with the >: vy, 


Air Force, and Army; of most impor’ ince 

is the effort exerted to put recognitic of 
pee an quality citizenship in the program. 

Twenty-six boys are in the progran), se- 

ie aoe eke) S Fa 7 ; eure: lected because they are already scientists, 

we wad Te ‘a TRUE lI TT bd They have successfully experienced scicnti- 

ee Bip rete fic studies, projects, hobbies or papers, and 

, are in, at lowest, the eleventh grade. Also, 

Here’s how the True Book Series helps lighten a teacher's work load: they are capable of doing high caliber work. 

Simplifies teaching tasks Enriches any curriculum Each boy must serve in one of our Post 

Sharpens reading skills Forms basis for student projects projects which are community service ac- 

Sparks discussion on Unit Study Aids remedial reading tivities, e.g., help man our $35,000 county 

smog station, our weather station, or our 


44 factual books for primary grades to spark development of Civil Defense short wave radio station. 
young minds by encouraging early independent reading. Sub- Projects the boys are studying include 
jects appealing to every interest—from Insects to Eskimos, research in solid state diffusion, photo con- 
from Oceans to Science Experiments. Entire True Book series ductivity, ultra-sonic flaw detectors, lumin- 
prepared under the direction of Illa Podendorf, Laboratory escence, smog control, plasma analysis, and 
School. University of Chicago. Grades Kg-4. Net: $1.50 each. chromotography. Also, the construction of 
telescopes, ham stations, and high tempera- 
ture (4000° C) arcs. The men who seem to 
3 Teaching Aids — ALL FREE enjoy working with these boys include engi- 
neers in electricity, electronics, chemistry, 
and mechanics; also medical doctors, X-ray 
technicians, and chemists. A research team 
of three men in cancer is helping a team of 
three of our boys. One of our men is a 
Nobel Prize winner. 
Field trips made available so far include 
: ’ . . . . three day cruises on Navy vessels, tours 
The Children + ‘Books with, Built-In Creative Enjoyment through the research and development cen- 
Representatives; ter at Inyo-Kern, Pt. Magu and Air Force 
David Hodgkins Thomas D. Spillane stations. 
5025 Solano Avenue Madsen Apt. Hotel K. E. WHITENECK, 
Richmond, California 510 S. Kenmore Avenue Newport Beach. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


init sales ; How Are We Viewed? 


ie] 
| = = < Doman anus No true educator is ashamed of his call- 
| iy | | i | | hy oa : ! | a aa ing. He resents the derogatory use of epi- 
Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Il. : thets like “educationist” and realizes the 
- harm done by the use of this term and its 
attendant verbiage. What we are truly dis- 
turbed about is the way in which we are 
viewed by others. As basic human — 
us ." needed to carry out the vital mission o 
ON-TH E-JOB LIABI LITY INSURANCE education, the nae in which we are viewed 
are crucial. 
How do we want to be viewed? 
; ; First of all, as being honest of purpose. 
Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the We are not subversive and we deeply re- 
following to: sent that implication. In fact, we can well 
argue that the true subversives today are 
Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. those who deliberately or unconsciously 
have been hacking away at the roots of our 
public education venture. 
Second, we want to be viewed as d: 
cated tu progress in our profession. We 
not complacent, not stalling when the r 
lic wishes improvements in education. \ 
are cautious and we understand that all 
change is not improvement and, most m- 
CTA Membership Number it} portantly, that simple solutions are seldom 
Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: a ne ig point which lay people of en 
Third, we want and need to be viev 
as having reached a maturity in our }° 
fession where we are possessed with 
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Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide and the 
Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall Catalog 
of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the exciting “I Want 
To Be™ books for beginning readers, the “You” book series 
for older children, and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 


$100,000 Coverage—$7 Three-Year Premium 


$4.00 for 1 year TE ices sick icc chiinaiatiassca 
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nding of our tools and materials 
ntly beyond that possessed by non- 
rs. This is neither brazen nor pre- 
us but a vital part of being profes- 
to recognize our own extent of 
under-! anding of complex educational mat- 
ters. 1 .e analogies are legion in other pro- 
fessions and their relations with lay people. 

Fourth, we want to be viewed as inevit- 
ably differing among ourselves since we are 
human and made up of many individual 
members. We cannot be successfully stere- 
otyped any more than can other professions. 
We do not ask to be stereotyped as always 
fearless, benign, correct and brilliant, but 
we know some of our profession possess 
some of those qualities! 

Certainly educators themselves have been 
remiss in helping to see that such desirable 
perceptions exist. We can be more forth- 
right, more vocal, more assertive of what 
we believe—using less of our own jargon 
to do so. We must put our best persons 
and our best successes forward, and not 
lose by default to the public’s viewing 
mainly of our worst members and our 
failures. 

But the honest viewing of education and 
educators must be aided by lay persons 
and lay media as well as ourselves. Lay 
efforts in this direction have tragically not 
been strong enough and we need that help 
if the public generally is to have the con- 
fidence in and respect for education re- 
quired for these times. 

—B. FRANK GILLETTE 
Monterey 
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Values Films 


It has been the practice of CTA’s Moral 
and Spiritual Values committee to preview 
flms which might prove helpful in the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values. The 
last two films previewed were Johnny Apple- 
seed‘ A Legend of Frontier Life and The 
Ganges. 

The warm human folk-character story 
of Johnny Appleseed is recommended for 
children of the middle grades. The Ganges, 
uniting spiritually the many religious sects 
of India, is recommended for upper ele- 
mentary and adult viewers. Both films are 
in color and may be shown in about 20 
minutes. 

—MRS. PATRICIA CCNAWAY, Fresno 
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| Re Prop. 16 


In the November, 1956, issue of CTA 
Journal there appeared an article entitled 
8 Are Church and School Really Separate?” 
9 Author Dr. Eugene Benedetti, professor of 
education at Los Angeles State College, at- 
mtempte! to alert educators to frictions in 
California caused by continued controversy 
interpretation of the first and four- 
imendments. He concluded: “The 
ig bitterness emanating from re- 
‘ontroversies in the public schools, 
substantial increase in the amount 
tion involving this disputable con- 
ts firmly the evidence that the first 
rteenth amendments should be 
a d and redefined. 
P: \aps educators should terminate 
orts to indicate ‘what’ the afore- 
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KNOW You Are Right 


Use an 


ATWOOD MEETER 


You can see at a glance what mo- 
tion is before the meeting, what 
vote is needed, whether it can be 
amended, motions now in order, ef- = 
fect of motion. Pocket size. $ [= _ 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 1 fs 


THE ATWOOD CORP. 


P. O. Box 31, Melrose, Mass. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-Y, 7464 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 
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you Too 
CAN BE A 


GLOBETROTTER! 


Sure! You may be eligible to receive 
a trip around the world as one of the 
80 journeys to be awarded teachers 
this year through the Bo/d Journey 
Teacher Awards Program. These 
tours are planned and arranged by 
the NEA Division of Travel Service. 


Bold Journey, the television 


documentary film series that uses the 
world for its stage, is now used by more 
than 80,000 teachers to aid classroom 
work. And the sponsor of Bo/d Journey, 
the Ralston Purina Co., has established the Awards 
Program in recognition of those teachers who best 


stimulate their students’ interest in the world around them. 


if Bo/d Journey can be viewed over the ABC-TV station in 
your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 


RALSTON TV-EDUCATION DEPT., 
P. Oo. BOX 339, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


All teachers now receiving Bold Journey Teachers Guides will 
receive entry forms for the 1958-59 Teacher Awards Program. 









EUROPE ON A BUDGET 


Folders now available for our 1959 
Economy program. 


With trans-Altantic steamship passage: 


GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 coun- 

tries; dep. June 6, June 16, July 8 $1245 
STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 coun- 

tries; dep. June 8, June 20, June 28 $1025 


With trans-Atlantic air passage: 


GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 59 days, 17 
countries; dep. June 12, 19, 26 ...$1295 

STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 

countries; dep. June 15, June 22 ...$1095 


Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all itineraries. 


Luxury motorcoach transportation; excellent 
hotels and meals; sightseeing and entertain- 
ment; prices absolutely inclusive. Tours ex- 
pertly conducted throughout. 


| wganization 


PO BOX 199. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA oe 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 


GREEENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten: MR. ISENHOWER, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 


HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N. Y. 


Practical help in 
EACHING 


Square Dance 


a 


Couple Dances & Mixers 
Rhythms 
Folk Dances 


% % + 0 HF OF 


Singing Games 
Play Party Games 
Marching 


OOO 


Rope Skipping 
78 or 33% rpm 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Box No. 51, Freeport, N. Y. 


[| Please send FREE BROCHURE 

'] Enclosed is 50¢ for 33'/; rpm 
DEMONSTRATION RECORD giving 
excerpts from albums checked 


Your Name— 


Address a 
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mentioned amendments separate, and con- 
centrate on ‘what should’ be separated.” 

Once again in November the voters of 
California will be confronted with the prob- 
lem of whether or not the properties of pri- 
vate and parochial schools below collegiate 
grade shall be tax exempt. The measure is 
designated as Proposition No. 16. In 1952 
a parallel measure known as “Proposition 
No. 3” was barely enacted. To say that the 
arguments pro and con were confused is 
to put it very mildly. 

This troublesome problem should be ap- 
proached on an individual basis. Americans 
are a literate and still a free people. They 
should be in a position to evaluate the situ- 
ation according to well established prin- 
ciples. 

The federal issue in the California case 
as related to the broad constitutional ques- 
tion is this: “Is tax exemption of parochial 
schools an aid for religion within the pro- 
hibition of the first amendment of our fed- 
eral Constitution, made applicable to the 
States by the fourteenth amendment?” 

The ultimate question boils down to this: 
“is a public annual subsidy in the form of 
tax exemption such a public aid as those 
which the courts have held unconstitu- 
tional?” 

“The spirit embodied in the first amend- 
ment gave rise in the United States to an 
early movement for a non-sectarian public 
school system. This was long before the 
‘establishment of religion’ clause was de- 
clared applicable to the states by the four- 
teenth amendment. The states themselves 
required that public schools be independent 
of sectarian influence and that sectarian 
schools be denied public aid.” 

The financial support of education comes 
from several sources, according to 4 recent 
U. S. Supreme Court decision: “govern- 
mental, philanthropic, and religious. Obvi- 
ously, the large share for public education 
comes from taxation. As costs cdhtinue to 
mount, pressures from amewnages: ssa ad- 
vocates to obtain tax money will increase 
through political means. Thdse schools 
backed by the most skilled strategists will 
attempt to influence the public by trying to 
prove that the parochial school is really a 
part of ‘community’ education. We consider 
this implication as a prime step in violation 
of constitutional guarantees against govern- 
ment support of sectarianism. Since funda- 
mental principles are involved, we call at- 
tention to the high cost, other than fiscal, 
resulting from efforts to secure public funds 
for such schools.” 

There are forces which work incessantly 
for a wide return to the parochial school 
system. What hurts is the fact that these 
forces want their parochial schools main- 
tained out of public funds. At this point we 
take issue. The Constitution gives them the 
right to their kind of schools and we say 
emphatically that: “if that is the kihd of 
schools they want, let them pay for it them- 
selves.” 

This month California voters will make 
a decision which is of crucial importance. 
Tax exemption of parochial schools is con- 
trary to our American doctrine of church- 
state separation. 

JOSEPH E. SARDELLA 
San Diego Junior College 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY TOURS 
"77 a : 


* MEXICAN HOLIDAY * 
9 days personally escorted. Departing Dec 19 3 
Dec. 26. $314.50 from Los Angeles. $347.5° from 
San Francisco. 
Mexico City, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Xochimilco Acq. 
pulco. Membership limited to an intimate sroup, 
Ist class hotels. 


% HOLIDAY IN HAWAII x 


Daily departures Dec. 18 thru Dec. 27, from $299, 
Los Angeles or S.F. optional extensions, outer sland 
tours. 

Includes: Round trip air transportation, beach lanai 
room at the Hawaiian Village, Starlight cata. 
maran ride. Limited membership. 


Write for free folder 


WITHERSPOON TRAVEL SERVICE 


1024 A St., Hayward, Calif., EL 7-5000 





If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
, let us help gain the recognition 
Inside you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
Tel a7 print, promote, advertise and 
on sell it! Good royalties. 
ar Write for FREE copy of 
Publishing How To Publish Your Book 
DTT Tole) a COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. CT-11 
200 Varick St.. NY. 14 


FREE! 





ADVENTURE WITH DAVE & PAULA WYNN 


15th Year—College Credit Optional 
AFRICA SAFARI AND TIMBUKTU 
Dep. Jan. 7 & June 20 . from $2495 
AROUND WORLD featuring CENTRAL ASIA 
Samarkand and Russia 
Dep. March 15 & June 21............. 
EUROPE and RUSSIA 15 Countries 
Dep. June 28th ...... a 
‘———— WYNN TOURS, GLENDORA, CALIF. —— 


$2995 


JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
Minneapolis Lakers, says— 


ds “All American 
~ Athletic Glasses 
provide the utmost 
in eye protection !”’ 


reel 
“NEW SAFETY DESIGN” 


Expandable, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard"’ headband 


“ 


y Drop-ball 
tested safety 
glass or plastic 


« lenses 
e' ‘Cushion Fit’ shock 


¢ absorbent rubber nose piece 


. 
Streamlined ends to 
protect other 


— 
x 
4g 


Extra deep 
e°* eye-wire chann 
to hold lenses secur 


. 
Special contoured x 
lenses to fit face 


o> 


Look for the name ‘‘All American” on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuin: 
All American Athletic Glasses. 


*#Now they’re ALL-NEW .. . a wise invest: 
ment in eye safety for athletes without 
interfering with performance. 


To insure accurate prescription and fitting, 
order through your doctor. 


BENSON Eames 


Medical Arts Building « Minneapolis, “inn 
— 
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This column, a regular CTA Journal fea- 
ture, lists many valuable teaching aids you 
will not find elsewhere. Check it carefully 
for material you can use. Advertisers prefer 
to send material direct to you—not to chil- 
dren. Please print your name and address 
on the coupon. 

50. Special Agent— A 16-pg. cartoon 
(comic-style) narrative on Railroad Police 
activities in protecting lives and property, 
and promoting safety. Thirty copies per 
teacher, with one Study Plan. (Assn. of 
American Railroads.) 

51. Crafts For Gifts of Profit—25c book- 
let listing project ideas for Christmas and 
giving detailed instructions on various 
crafts. A limited quantity is available free 
to teachers from Cleveland Crafts. Offer ex- 
pires December 1, 1958 or before if supply 
is exhausted. 

53. The Map Columbus Used. A 10”x 
14” copy of the original Cosmographia of 
1490, in parchment-like color. Information 
and prices of all Spencer publications for 
school and library are included, plus a pub- 
lished account of how one school is using 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD as a re- 
source in connection with the current satel- 
lite program. (Spencer Press, Inc.) 

66. Reading Training — 16-pg. guide 
booklet for those considering establishment 
of a reading program. Covers need for de- 
velopmental reading training; results to be 
achieved; how training program should be 
organized; capital costs, etc. Information 
about Shadowscope reading pacer included. 
(Psychotechnics, Inc.) 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett.) 

8. Science Guide shows how to select 
the publisher’s best Science titles at proper 
reading levels. Correlation Guide shows 
publisher's general titles broken down by 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


50. 51. 53. 55. 





cai haat 
Av lable only in the United States of America. 


Unit Study Groupings and Grade Reading 
Levels. New Fall Catalog of all titles. (Chil- 
drens Press.) 

9. Folder lists a variety of tours of Eu- 
rope planned especially for students and 
teachers. Tours cover 12-19 countries and 
are priced from $1025 to $1295. (Dittmann 
Travel Organization.) 

13. U.S. Trails Map is a colorful 17”x 
22” map of historic United States trails de- 
picting events and historic places since 1595 
as related in the American Adventure Series. 
Includes complete information on the 
graded corrective reading program. (Wheel- 
er Publishing Co.) 

20. Request Card for copy of the Teach- 
ers Manual for the 3lst Annual Standard 
School Broadcast Course, “Music Makes a 
Map.” Included with manual will be a wall- 
size map as the basis for a classroom project 
during the course in building a music-map 
of the world. (Standard Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia.) 

21. Samples with brochure and pieces 
on cardboard cut-out letters for use on bul- 
letin boards, exhibits, posters. (The Redikut 
Letter Co.) 

33. Brochure for persons who have writ- 
ten or are considering writing a ms. and 
wish to know how to go about publication. 
(Greenwich Book Pub.) 

36. Origins of New England folder on 
summer tour. Study course on wheels em- 
phasizing American History, 1620-1860. 
University credit. Also folder on Collegiate 
Tours to Europe. Indicate choice. (Arnold 
Tours.) 

38. European Travel Courses, Summer 
1959—Folder describing a variety of pro- 
grams offering graduate, undergraduate 
and/or in-service credit, also tours in Latin 
America and Around the World. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 

47. Honor Your Partner—Brochure 
gives a description of INSTRUCTIONAL 
records available for Square, Couple, and 
Folk Dances; Play Party games; Marches; 
and Rope Skipping for all age groups. 
(Square Dance Associates.) 

60. Folders on Summer Sessions at Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, and 
itineraries of Tours of Europe for 1959, 
University of San Francisco Extension. (Dr. 


Carlos G. Sanchez.) 


Available in 
School year of 
1958-59 only. 





5. 8. 9. 13. 






























For Pupil’s Use 
Noble’s 


a $.36 
picniceneall 26 
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367 S. Pasadena Ave. 


JUST ADOPTED 
FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 
IN CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HANDWRITING ~ 
FOR EVERYDAY USE’ 


BOOK 6.............. $.26 
BOOK 7 
PE inns 26 































For Teacher's Use 


Noble’s MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
MADE EASY (Gr. 1-2).......... $.75 


Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY (Gr. 3-8)....2.50 


Additional Handwriting Aids 
for Teachers 


REVERSIBLE ALPHABET 
WALL CHART 


Manuscript Writing Letter Forms on 
one side. Cursive Letter Form on the 


ae $2.00 





Noble's HANDWRITING KIT No. 1.$2.45 


Complete Kit for 
Primary Grade Teachers 


Noble's HANDWRITING KIT No. 2. $3.70 


Complete Kit for Elementary School 
Teachers of Grades 3-8 

This book includes the transition from 

manuscript writing to cursive writing. 


You can be prepared for teaching the 
new California adopted handwriting 
system by placing your order now. 


Catalogs sent upon request to Dept. CT 


NOBLE and NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Pasadena 2, Calif. 
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a postscript 


as groups are not new to CTA. In January 
1939 Sierra Educational News announced a program 
of study groups “for state planning and policy-making 
groups”. Arthur F. Corey, then executive secretary of 
the Southern Section, was director of the project. Since 
the major purpose was planning in critical areas of pro- 
fessional issues, the groups were called consulting groups. 

Through 1938-39 problems attacked were fundamen- 
tals of American education, with subjects ranging from 
civic responsibility to economic literacy and competency. 
In 1939-40 the theme was social service, approaching 
topics on social security, relief, public health and recre- 
ation, and library service. Education and economic well- 
being concerned the groups in 1940-41, going into na- 
tional defense, production, and the economic success of 
the individual. In 1941-42, until gas rationing brought 
the series to an end, topics discussed included teacher 
retirement, war policy, and financing problems. 

In four years the consulting group program grew from 
about 80 groups to 125 groups, meeting regularly and 
informally in all parts of the state. 

Each month the director prepared a brief analysis of 
the topic with a bibliography of source materials, which 
was published in Sierra Educational News, forerunner of 
CTA Journal. Each associate—or discussion leader—re- 
ceived a discussion outline which provided a stimulating 
background. Reports from associates to the director 
made it possible to summarize opinion and to note an 
increasing awareness of professional problems in line 
with the then pioneering work of the NEA-AASA Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 

Director Corey learned that the consulting groups 
were most effective when they met informally with 10 
to 15 members present. He also confirmed some deep 
convictions about the relationships of the leader and the 
group. Twelve years later, as executive secretary of CTA, 
he summarized his conclusions in a speech before Phi 
Delta Kappa at Atlantic City. He said: 

“If, as a leader, one has a firm faith in the effectiveness 
of the group process, that alone will go a long way 
toward pulling one through. If, in group activity, the 
frustrations and the blocks which bar individual par- 
ticipation are removed and each member of the group 
has opportunity to offer his contribution, certain truths 
become evident. First, the average of group judgments 
is superior to most individual judgments. Second, a 
group is more likely to accept good suggestions than to 
reject them. And third, groups do not err as readily as 
individuals do. They don’t make as many mistakes.” 

In November, 1953, the state CTA staff met for a 
weekend at Asilomar “to have a good look at the future”. 
Departmental buzz groups considered the problems of 
functional fields which were later summarized in gen- 
eral assembly. Discarding and pinpointing, the staff, 
after many hours of group thinking, finished up with 
eight major questions. Subjects covered included (1) legal 
recognition of the profession (2) training of local consul- 
tants (3) expansion of special services (4) improved rela- 
tionships with higher education (5) better coordination 
with affiliated associations (6) improved communications 
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within the Association (7) more concern with curri: 
method, and in-service training (8) emphasis on 
wide public relations. 

To state that the goals discussed at the staff « 
ence have been consummated would be unrealist) :. 
any CTA member who checks the record of staff 2 
plishment in the last five years will note materia! 
in each of the eight areas pinpointed. We migh: 
reached some goals by “muddling through” blind! 
experience indicates that group discussion brough' 
mon problems to focus and objectives became clear. 
experience demonstrated the effectiveness of the ‘ 
sultant group” method of getting things done. 

Believing we need a fresh start on Association objec. 
tives, Dr. Corey invited the state staff to a second study 
conference, which was held at Asilomar over Labor Day 
weekend. This time staff people had worked out most 
of the details of an evaluation instrument which could 
be applied to any state association of teachers—and this 
became the outline for analysis. How are we doing? 
Where are we bogging down? In what ways is our serv- 
ice adequate or superior? These were the questions we 
asked ourselves. 

Early in October we summarized the ideas coming 
out of our staff conference. Without trying to find imme- 
diate solution or to place responsibility for disposition, 
ideas fell into two divisions: professional program and 
staff problems. Again we found suggestions for positive 
action which would bolster weaknesses and give new 
direction to lagging objectives. Again we found we could 
get the ball rolling with a “consultant group” approach. 

You, as a CTA member and a regular Journal reader, 
will find a personal stake in the announcement of Con- 
sulting Groups for Professional Objectives which Arthur 
Corey announced on his editorial page last month. You 
will also be interested in the article in this issue written 
by Dr. Kenneth Brown, our Professional Services Ex- 
ecutive. 

Professional objectives of CTA group themselves nat- 
urally in five areas, as outlined in Dr. Corey’s great 
speech last year (page 6, September 1957 CTA Journal). 
They are: developing and maintaining high standards 
of (1) teacher education (2) personnel relations (3) teach- 
ing service (4) community relations and (5) professional 
and economic security. In our staff studies we graded 
ourselves on achievement in each of these five areas- 
and we did not find ourselves doing a uniformly superior 
job. 

In the consulting groups, which will begin to study 
and evaluate our professional program in January and 
February, CTA members will first explore the area of 
teacher education. As Dr. Corey suggested last month, 
groups of about 15 people will meet as long and as often 
as is necessary to reach consensus on this general subject 


The proposed consulting groups project will bring 
rewarding results. A year ago (page 6, December 1957 
CTA Journal) I described in “Person to Person” some of 
the responsibilities we must assume in communication 
within the profession if we are to attain preeminent 
status. When we assume these responsibilities through 
effective participation in consulting groups, our rewards 
will be tangible and our future development along cot- 
structive lines will be assured. 


CTA Journal, November 95! 
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or Day a e . . » Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.—a man who has achieved 
. y eminent success in developing and proving ways of enticing 
t most young people to learn about and understand the world 
. could they live in. Authorship of over sixty books—all of them 


nd this - in the juvenile field—including such familiar titles as 
doing? ; A YOUR FOOD AND YOU, THE GREAT WHALES, SHOOTING STARS, 
ir serv- and the delightful GOLDEN GUIDE SERIES (Trees, Birds, 

Rocks, Minerals, etc.), attests to his dedication to his 
Ons we chosen work. As _ Editor-in-Chief of OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD, Dr. Zim has presented what educators have. long 
coming he h c . been seeking—curriculum resource materials modelled after 
| imme: ‘ i the philosophy and psychology a modern teacher uses in 
osition, a his work—and so intriguing to young students that they 


* stay with the volumes to read and read—and learn and 
am and eee ’ learn. 


positive ad —. That’s why school systems all over the country are 
ve new _ using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD to bring Dr. Zim’s skillful 
e could 4 j guidance right into the classroom. That’s why you should 

talk about OUR WONDERFUL WORLD personally with 
proach. 


reader, 
of Con- 
Arthur 
ith. You 


written a 4 Robert W. Friedberg one of the men who 
ices Ex- . represent Dr. Zim and OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 
. sie : in California. Like all representatives of the 

Schoo! and Library Division of Spencer Press, 


ves nat- a Ce cM id Mr. Friedberg is an educator of experience, 
4 p be (B.S., M.A., M.P.A.). Let him tell you about 
’s great : ; (i 2 Dr. Zim and the philosophy behind ouR won- 
Journd). bp ¥ Z &) DERFUL WORLD. Mr. Friedberg’s address: 31528 
dards £5 eo Burnham Way, Hayward, California. 

an 


3) teach- 
fessional 
» graded 
> areas yivseee> m 4 Lawrence M. Wade is the other representative 
superior : A = E ae of the School and Library Division of Spencer 


Press in California. A former Teacher, Prin- 
cipal and Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Wade 


to study F re ~~ * can help you find a new world of help in your 
7 ’ teaching with OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. Mr. 

wary and ° ee, Wade’s address: 4022 Beechwood Place, River- 

> area of : side, California. 
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ber 7 and School & Library Division Norton H. Gilbert, Director 
some 0 elle 1ay 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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long cor : Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, THE AMERICAN 
' PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN e 


DAY swe a eee ee ee eee ee 
417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 = + = 22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO: 
YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your @ 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyhoider. 


(To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


Teachers Birth School School 


Name - Age Date___ Name__ City 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
2 a re a?) | SM Employer 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street___ 


ae Ee ee ee a eee ro Zone___ Phone No. 
Are there OTHER male drivers of lf “yes,” Birth 


Principal Occasion 
THIS vehicle residing in household? __ give age Dote Se Driver 
(vse ore) (Check One 
Car 


Model (Bel Air, Body 
A ee _ Fairlane, etc.) 


; hss Type a 
Date New [] Moto- Is car usually Is distance ONE 
Purchased ecient ace as ___way under || miles?_ 
(Check One) (if none, give serial or 1D number) (Yes or No) 

ls car also used in Latest CTA OFFICE 
spouse's occupation? __ School Phone No. x ____or CSTA No. Be 

(Yes or No) (All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 
ESSENTIAL! § Date Present Policy Expires. Do you own other cars? 

(If you do not have a policy, write ‘‘None’’) 
Company (ies) Now 

eS nae ty aN i ee ee Coll 
(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) 


- 
No. 
A 

es OF 


Terr__C 


(Yes or No) Sym__ 
lf CSTA, date started or will 


start student teaching 


Insurance desired for second car: Year Make, Model, etc.__ 


For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Los Angeles — MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco — SUtter 1-2600 





